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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 








Meeting of Heads of Government of NATO Countries 


Following are texts of an address made by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on December 16 at the opening 
session of the Heads of Government meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council held at Paris Decem- 
ber 16-19, and statements made on the same day 
by the President and Secretary Dulles, together 
with the declaration and communique issued on 
December 19 at the conclusion of the meeting. 
Also included are texts of remarks made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Orly Airfield, Paris, at the 
time of his arrival on December 14 and his depar- 
ture on December 19, a statement by Secretary 
Dulles on his return to Washington on December 
21, and a White House announcement of the US. 
delegation. 


OPENING ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER, DECEMBER 16 

I am here to continue, with you, NATO’s work 
for a just peace. 

I meet with you in Paris—my friends of many 
years, colleagues in sharing heavy responsibilities 
and bright opportunity. 

This meeting is unique in NATO history. For 
the first time it is attended by Heads of Govern- 
ments. 

We meet, not under a chilling fear that each na- 
tion among us, acting separately and alone, might 
fail to match the aggressive power that could be 
brought against any. 

That was once true. 

We meet, not in any dreadful knowledge that 
our cities are again, by conflict, scarred and pain- 
fully marked, our economies strained, our peoples 
worn from a war against totalitarianism. 

Again, that was once true. 

Most certainly, we do not meet in a mood of na- 
tionalistic self-assertion, pursuing selfish interests 
at the expense of our sister nations. 

That has never been true of NATO. 
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We are here to rededicate ourselves to the task 
of dispelling the shadows that are being cast upon 
the free world. We are here to take store of our 
great assets—in men, in minds, and in materials. 
We are here to find ways and means to apply our 
undoubted strengths to the building of an ample 
and safer home for mankind here on earth. 

This is a time for greatness. 

We pray for greatness in courage of will to ex- 
plore every path of common enterprise that may 
advance the cause of justice and freedom. 

We pray for greatness in sympathy and com- 
radeship that we may labor together to end the 
mutual differences that hamper our forward 
march within a mutual destiny. 

We pray for greatness in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, so that we may forsake lesser objec- 
tives and interests to devote ourselves wholly to 
the well-being of all of us. 

We pray for greatness of wisdom and faith that 
will create in all of us the resolve that whatever 
measures we take will be measures for peace. 

By peace, I do not mean the barren concept of 
a world where open war for a time is put off be- 
cause the competitive war machines, which hu- 
mans build, tend mutually to neutralize the terrors 
they create. 

Nor by peace do I mean an uneasy absence of 
strife bought at the price of cowardly surrender 
of principle. We cannot have peace and ignore 
righteous aspirations and noble heritages. 

The peace we do seek is an expanding state of 
justice and understanding. It is a peace within 
which men and women can freely exercise their 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

In it mankind can produce freely, trade freely, 
travel freely, think freely, pray freely. 

The peace we seek is a creative and dynamic 
state of flourishing institutions, of prosperous 
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economies, of deeper spiritual insight for all na- 
tions and all men. 

NATO was born nearly 10 years ago. Eight 
European nations had then come under Soviet 
domination, and there was clear danger that the 
rest of Europe might, nation by nation, fall before 
the powerful military and political influence of 
the Soviet Union. 

NATO has proved itself as an agency of peace. 
Since it came into being, no further nation of 
Europe has been lost to Communist aggression. 
Behind the barrier of NATO's deterrent power, 
conventional and nuclear, the peoples of the West 
have made great advances. 


Progress Toward Unity 


Here on the continent of Europe there has 
been achieved a progress toward unity, in terms 
of the Coal and Steel Community, EURATOM, 
and the Common Market. Thus it justified the 
vision of statesmen and provided a new stim- 
ulus to vast creative forces long enfeebled by ir- 
rational divisions. Everywhere the people of 
the West have attained new levels of economic 
prosperity. 

We see in Europe and in America the vitality 
of our factories and mills and shipping, of our 
trading centers, our farms, our little businesses, 
and our vast industrial complexities. And above 
and beyond these material values are those moral 
and spiritual strengths which cannot be gaged by 
finite measurement. 

We can take satisfaction from the past but 
no complacency in the present. The Soviet state 
daily increases its military and economic power, 
and its rulers make clear their purpose to use 
that power to dominate the world. 

To this end the Soviet system imposes upon 
the great mass of its workers a harsh discipline. 
Their lot is of forced labor and production, which 
is as abhorrent as it is menacing, for it provides 
the despotic state with vast resources produced 
out of serfdom. 

Thus there is emphasized the production of new 
weapons, including atomic warheads and rocketry. 

The Communists likewise have enlarged their 
industrial capacity. They challenge us to a world 
contest in the economic field, seeking by economic 
penetrations to gain the mastery of still more 
human and material resources. 

These are some of the problems that confront 


us. The presence here of Heads of Governments 
proves that we recognize the magnitude of the 
challenge. 

At a later meeting this Council will consider 
proposals for specific measures for raising the’ 
level of our collective effort. But I repeat that 
whatever measures we take will be measures for 
peace. 


The Price of Peace 

This peace we seek will not be had for nothing. 
Indeed, its price will be high. But it need not 
dismay us. Our free peoples possess ample re- 
sources wherewith to meet every threat. 

The only question is, will we do so? Will we, 
in freedom, pay the price necessary to preserve 
freedom ? 

Let us glance at our resources. The 15 NATO 
countries comprise nearly 500 million people. 
These people have a per capita productivity about 
three times that of the Soviet Union. Our scien- 
tists and technicians were the inventors of what 
now revolutionizes the arts both of war and of 
peace. We possess what is, today, the most power- 
ful military establishment in the world. 

These are some of our material assets. Even 
more important are the political and moral assets 
that are national heritages. 

We have a demonstrated will for world dis- 
armament and the peace that all men want. 

Following World War II, the free nations, 
without awaiting disarmament agreements, vol- 
untarily disarmed themselves. 

When the West possessed an atomic monopoly, 
we offered to dedicate it to international control, 
so that the fearsome power could never be used 
for war. 

We conceived and developed the concept of 
“atoms for peace.” The International Atomic 
Energy Agency, now functioning at Vienna, 
is a product of our imagination and persistence. 

Western nations proposed “open skies,” so that 
no nation could mount a massive surprise attack 
against another. 

At London last summer ' we proposed that there 
should be an end to the manufacture of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes, that therefore nu- 
clear weapons should no longer be tested, and that 
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existing nuclear-weapons stockpiles should be 
reduced by transfers to peaceful purposes. 

We have demonstrated a will for the spreading 
of the blessings of liberty. Within the last 15 years 
our nations have freely granted political independ- 
ence to 20 countries with populations totaling 800 
million peoples. 

Within our societies we manifest, so that all can 
see, the good fruits of freedom. Those fruits do 
not consist of materialistic monuments, which 
despots have always been able to exhibit. They 
consist of providing the simple things all men 
want—the opportunity to think and worship as 
their conscience and reason dictate; to live in their 
homes without fear; to draw together in the inti- 
macies of family life; to work in congenial tasks 
of their own choice; and to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor. 

These are the most precious manifestations of 
freedom. And we have the power to defend and 
spread that freedom. 

Freedom has not failed us! 
not fail freedom! 

We shall be successful. But the task will not be 
easy or short. Accomplishment will prove to be 
a journey, not a destination. 

We who inherit and share the humane and reli- 
gious culture of Europe must examine our collec- 
tive conscience to determine if we are doing our 
best to meet the grave threat to our free in- 
stitutions. 


Surely, we shall 


Some Misconceptions 

I believe that we must rid ourselves of certain 
false habits of thought of which we have all been 
more or less guilty. 

Among our misconceptions has been the belief 
that our free system was inherently more pro- 
ductive in all fields than the totalitarian system. 
Another has been that time was always on our 
side, irrespective of what we do with that time. 
Another has been that our nations, merely be- 
cause they are sovereign, can each lead a separate, 
selfish national life, without coordination of plan- 
ning and of effort. 

Another is the assumption that the triumph 
of freedom over despotism is inevitable. As a 
countryman of mine once observed, “It takes a lot 
of hard work and sacrifice by a lot of people to 
bring about the inevitable.” 
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It is- imperative that, while the margin of 
power is still ours, we should make sure of policies 
and efforts that will always keep it so. 

We are moving into an era in which vast physi- 
cal forces cast a pall over our world. I believe 
our NATO governments stand ready to concert 
our efforts with each other—and with other na- 
tions, including, of course, the Soviet Union if it 
were willing—to bring these forces under rational 
control in the common interest of all humanity. 
Until that can be done, we must continue to create 
and sustain within the free world the necessary 
strength to make certain of the common security. 
And all of us must have the assurance that that 
strength will be used to sustain peace and 
freedom. 

We are in a fast-running current of the great 
stream of history. Heroic efforts will long be 
needed to steer the world toward true peace. 

This is a high endeavor. But it is one which 
the free nations of the world can accomplish. 

We of the Atlantic Community are not alone. 
In other parts of the world many free nations 
have banded together in the exercise of their in- 
herent right to collective security. Other free na- 
tions, relying on individual rather than collective 
security efforts, nevertheless share our purposes 
and our goals of freedom. A special responsi- 
bility does, however, rest upon the Atlantic Com- 
munity. Within our lands freedom first had its 
birth. It still waxes strong. 

The members of our Community need to feel an 
increasing responsibility to help other free peoples 
to attain for themselves relief from what has been 
for them an age-old blight of direst poverty. We 
have, as I have recalled, been parties to the grant 
of political liberty to hundreds of millions of 
people. But that bestowal could be a barren gift, 
and indeed one which could recoil against us, un- 
less ways are found to help less developed coun- 
tries to achieve an increasing welfare. 

All of us have a vital stake in this sense of in- 
creasing sacrifice. None of us must shirk any 
needed sacrifice to make it possible. 

The forces arrayed against us are formidable 
but not irresistible. 

The captive peoples of Eastern Europe have 
made it evident that patriotism survives and that 
they continue to live in the hope of recovering 
their proud and honorable traditions of national 
independence. 





Some Soviet ‘‘Contradictions”’ 

The Kremlin has publicly recognized the “con- 
tradictions” between the desires of the workers for 
better standards of living and the utilization by 
the state of colossal sums for military and capital 
developments. The Soviet current 5-year plan 
has had to be abandoned. There is in process a 
decentralization of industry which will inevitably 
bring with it a decentralization of power and of 
opinion. 

With the passage of time, despotic government 
historically has suffered internal decay before it 
is apparent on the surface. Beneath a hard 
governmental exterior, love of freedom among all 
peoples still persists. It is a force that has never 
been indefinitely suppressed. 

The industrial plans of the Soviet rulers re- 
quire an ever-increasing number of finely trained 
minds. Such minds cannot be indefinitely sub- 
jected to thought control and to conformity by the 
Communist or any other party. 

Freer access to knowledge and fuller under- 
standing are the internal forces that will more 
and more require recognition. Their effect will 
be the more noticeable if the existing order can- 
not feed on what appear to be external successes 
and thus distract mass attention from the obvious 
failures of despotic rule. 

There lies before the free nations a clear pos- 
sibility of peaceful triumph. There is a noble 
strategy of victory—not victory over any peoples 
but victory for all peoples. 

This is no reason for complacency; it is a rea- 
son why we should confidently and hopefully do 
what is required to carry out that strategy. 

I have known the comradeship of men in arms 
from many nations joined in the defense of free- 
dom. The sense of sharing moments of crisis and 
decision is a moving and a lasting one. Too often 
those moments come only in time of war. It 
would indeed be a tragedy if we could not, in 
waging peace, share the joy of common decision, 
common effort, and cominon sacrifice. There is 
no task so difficult, yet so imperative and so hon- 
orable. 

It is in that spirit that we have come here, so 
that out of the reconciling and joining of our 
wills we shall renew our strength and press on to 
that peace, in freedom, which is our rightful her- 
itage. 
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STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
DECEMBER 16 


It is a pleasure to meet with you again after 
our impressive opening ceremony earlier today. 
I shall not repeat here what I then said as to the 
spirit that should move us. I shall now seek to 
be somewhat more specific as to means for trans- 
lating that spirit into positive action. 


Disarmament 

The North Atlantic Treaty, as originally con- 
ceived, was essentially a collective-defense organ- 
ization, and defense must under present circum- 
stances continue to be a major aspect of our ac- 
tivities. We ought, however, always to make it 
abundantly evident that we will seek patiently 
and everlastingly to end the need for great mili- 
tary establishments. Our resolve will be to re- 
lease large resources for the greater welfare of 
mankind. 

We continue to consider our disarmament pro- 
posals of August 29 as sound and fair. They 
were, as you know, developed after the fullest 
consultation in this Council and prolonged negoti- 
ation with the Soviet Union. They have now 
received the overwhelming stamp of approval of 
the United Nations General Assembly. * 

We should leave no stone unturned in our 
search for an agreement that would end this ap- 
palling armaments race and at the same time 
assure the security of the free world. We should 
be flexible within limits fixed by prudence and 
self-preservation. 

I suggest that our Council might establish a - 
technical advisory group to keep these matters 
under continuous study. It seems to me inevitable 
that the Soviet Union will itself come to realize 
the importance of stopping the nuclear arms race. 
This means stopping the production of nuclear 
weapons material as well as stopping nuclear ex- 
periments—all under reliable safeguards—and 
establishing a system which would exclude the risk 
of massive surprise attack. 


German Reunification and Berlin 

While we can hope for progress and while our 
London first-step disarmament proposals were 
offered without political conditions, we cannot 
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ignore the fact that arms reduction has rarely 
occurred in the face of acute political tensions and 
of grave international injustices. 

One such injustice afflicts deeply one of our 
NATO members, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. I should like to reiterate most solemnly 
our abiding determination that Germany shall be 
peacefully reunited in freedom. At the summit 
conference over 2 years ago this was formally and 
solemnly promised to us by Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Bulganin. Unhappily, that promise has been 
repudiated at the cost of the international confi- 
dence which the Soviet rulers profess to desire. 
Likewise, I cannot let this occasion pass without 
recalling our common concern over the status of 
Berlin. The clear rights there of the Western 
Powers must be maintained. Any sign of Western 
weakness at this forward position could be misin- 
terpreted with grievous consequences. 


Our Defense Posture 

If we are to be prepared for collective self-de- 
fense, we must, of course, do an adequate job. This 
will be difficult in a period of rapid scientific and 
technological advance which the Soviet Union is 
well prepared for. I consider, however, that, in 
its principles, NATO’s defense planning con- 
tinues to be valid. That, of course, must be under 
continuing study and review. Yet one indispen- 
sable element must be constant—that is our resolu- 
tion to use force, if necessary, for our self-defense. 

This is our resolve: Speaking for my own 
country, I assure you in the most solemn terms that 
the United States would come, at once and with 
all appropriate force, to the assistance of any 
NATO nation subjected to armed attack. This is 
the resolve of the United States—of all parts and 
of all parties. 

Equally, I do not doubt that each of your na- 
tions would similarly respond should the United 
States or another NATO member be attacked. 
This, then, is the core of our partnership—an at- 
tack against one is an attack against all. In order 
to live in peace together, we are resolved to defend 
ourselves together if need be. 


Political Consultation 


The United States shares the view that political 
consultation should be developed and broadened 
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in this Council. The United States supports the 
principles embodied in the Committee of Three 
report * adopted a year ago. Since then the prac- 
tice of political consultation has made marked 
progress. 

Yet the record can and must be improved. The 
United States, for its part, intends to do that. 
We expect to keep our Permanent Representative 
fully informed of all of our policies which could 
materially affect our associates here. When in the 
United States, he will attend and participate in 
meetings of our Cabinet and of the National 
Security Council. He will be privy to all the pur- 
poses of our Government. 

It is, I think, generally accepted that the man- 
date to consult must be applied in accordance with 
a rule of reason. It is not necessarily the case that 
differences between two or three member states 
are always more readily resolved if debated 
around this council table. Sometimes more in- 
timate and restricted negotiations and quicker 
responses will produce better results. 

Also, there must be a capacity to react, within 
the limits of known policy, to what may be prob- 
ing operations from the outside. If reaction is 
delayed, the consequences could be serious. 

Nevertheless, there should be consultations ha- 
bitually, within all practical limits. This will 
prevent, except in the most extreme emergency, 
any nation from being surprised. Fear of any 
nation becoming involved in great risks without 
notice will be minimized if consultation becomes 
an accepted and growing habit. 


Economic Cooperation in NATO 

The Soviet challenge is economic as well as 
military. They seek adherents to communism 
through an intensive and effective campaign of 
trade and financial assistance. This campaign is 
directed against selected less developed countries 
of key political importance. They use all eco- 
nomic means to penetrate these countries and sub- 
due their freedom. 

This is the challenge—now what do we do? 

It is true that many NATO countries have long 
been at work in this area, individually and jointly, 
through international organizations. Yet there is 
more to be done if we are to save our less for- 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 





tunate friends from Soviet penetration and domi- 
nation by these means. The time has come for an 
enlarged individual and cooperative effort to ad- 
vance the development, trade, and well-being of 
the less developed countries of the free world. 

It is my earnest hope that NATO governments 
and other free governments will enlarge their 
efforts and cooperate in this important task. The 
United States is prepared to consider sympatheti- 
cally proposals in this sense. The United States 
itself proposes to increase the economic resources 
which we can make available to the less developed 
countries of the free world and to improve trade 
and financial conditions. We will propose to our 
Congress that our Development Loan Fund be 
increased from the present $300 million by an ad- 
ditional $625 million. We will ask the Congress 
to increase the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank by an additional $2 billion. We 
proposed and will participate in the expanded 
technical assistance program of the United Na- 
tions. We will also propose that the Congress 
extend our reciprocai crade agreements legislation 
for 5 years. 

Together we of the free world will wage and 
win this struggle on the frontiers of human 


progress. 


Enduring Nature of Atlantic Community 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
created in response to a military threat. Yet 
NATO should not for all time be primarily a col- 
lective-defense organization. We hope and be- 
lieve that the time will come when its defense 
aspect will be minor and perhaps even unnec- 
essary. 

It has demonstrated, and we believe will increas- 
ingly demonstrate, the importance of the closest 
association between the members of the Atlantic 
Community. This association is a natural one. 
We have common traditions which have been 
passed on from generation to generation. We 
should continue to work together as a growing com- 
munity and with increasing intimacy. We should 
so shape this association, and our respective parts 
in it, that it permanently serves to promote har- 
mony not only between us but also between our- 
selves and other people and areas of the world. 

I should now like to ask the Secretary of State 
to complete our presentation. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
DECEMBER 16 

Our purpose is peace and justice. But never 
have these been achieved anywhere without power 
to deter lawless persons who would violate the 
rights of others in order to enrich themselves. 
Today, in the society of nations, there is special 
need for deterrent power as against the So- 
viet Union, whose rulers have repeatedly made 
manifest their willingness to resort to force and 
the threat of force to achieve their goal of world- 
wide domination. 


NATO Atomic Stockpile System 

The major deterrent to Soviet aggression against 
NATO is the maintenance of a retaliatory power 
of such capacity as to convince the Soviets that 
such aggression would result in their own destruc- 
tion. This power rests in the United States Strate- 
gic Air Command and in other nuclear striking 
forces. In this respect we have superiority over 
the Soviet Union. As long-range missiles become 
available, they will play their part in maintaining 
the deterrent. 

The shield of NATO ground, sea, and air for- 
ces is also an integral part of the deterrent. 
Therefore, NATO should continue its efforts to 
strengthen the shield, which should increasingly 
include a nuclear capability. United States forces 
in Europe—ground, sea, and air—now have such 
a capability, and this capability is being extended 
to other NATO forces. 

The United States has already programed ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a billion dollars 
for modern weapons—most short-range missiles 
and aircraft—for forces of our NATO allies. 
Personnel of several NATO countries are increas- 
ingly being trained in the maintenance, operation, 
and deployment of these weapons systems. In 
this connection we endorse the NATO Missile 
Training Center Project. 

It remains to assure that nuclear warheads will 
be readily available to NATO forces in event of 
hostilities. We have considered this subject most 
carefully since it was first proposed by the French 
Foreign Minister at Bonn last May.* 

“For text of communique issued at Bonn on May 3 at 
the close of the 2-day meeting of the NATO Ministerial 
Council, see ibid., May 27, 1957, p. 840. 
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The United States is prepared, if this Council 
so wishes, to participate in a NATO atomic stock- 
pile. Within this stockpile system, nuclear war- 
heads would be deployed under United States cus- 
tody in accordance with NATO defensive 
planning and in agreement with the nations di- 
rectly concerned. In the event of hostilities, nu- 
clear warheads would be released to the 
appropriate NATO Supreme Allied Commander 
for employment by nuclear-capable NATO forces. 

We believe that this arrangement meets NATO 
military requirements and insures that nuclear 
weapons can be employed promptly when needed. 


Intermediate-Range Ballistic Missiles 


If this Council so desires, and in order to 
strengthen NATO’s deterrent power, the United 
States is prepared to make available to other 
NATO countries intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
siles, for deployment in accordance with the 
plans of SACEUR. Nuclear warheads for these 
IRBM’s will become a part of the NATO atomic 
stockpile system. 

Such IRBM deployment would be subject to 
agreement between SACEUR and the countries 
directly concerned and to agreement between each 
such country and the United States with respect 
to materiel, training, and other necessary arrange- 
ments. 

We expect to be able to deliver intermediate- 
range missiles as soon as the NATO nations in 
which they would be deployed are ready to receive 
them. 


Coordinated Production of Modern Weapons Systems 


Several NATO nations have stressed the need 
for further cooperation in the field of develop- 
ment and production of modern weapons. We 
suggest that the Council may desire to initiate in 
Europe a coordinated program of research, de- 
velopment, and production of a selected group of 
modern weapons systems, including intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles. 

We envisage the prompt initiation of such a 
program through a temporary NATO ad hoc 
group, consisting of highly qualified scientists, en- 
gineers, and production experts who, in conjunc- 
tion with NATO military authorities, would be 
responsible to the North Atlantic Council for: 
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1. Recommending an initial group of modern 
weapons or weapons systems suitable under 
NATO military planning for production in 
Europe. 

2. Recommending in which countries should 
be the responsibility for development and produc- 
tion of specific weapons, through principal man- 
ufacturers and subcontractors of critical com- 
ponents. Thus, later improvement in the initial 
designs could be developed and produced in Eu- 
rope under NATO supervision. 

3. Recommending measures to provide a mar- 
ket for the weapons produced. 


In this endeavor, appropriate pooling of talent, 
combining of resources, and sharing of research 
and development information should be selectively 
arranged. NATO nations having available tech- 
nical data relating to the manufacture of such 
weapons systems could make such data available 
to other nations as required. The United States 
is willing to assist these endeavors and utilize its 
mutual weapons development program, sample 
weapons program, and facilities assistance pro- 
gram to support this effort more directly. While 
we plan to maintain our modern weapons produc- 
tion base in the United States, the United States 
would seek ways of supporting the weapons base 
in Europe by procurement for our own forces as 
well as for our military assistance programs. 

In order to assure adequate studies and plan- 
ning in the field of weapons systems and to relate 
this program closely to our scientific endeavor in 
the military field, the United States supports the 
establishment of an appropriate permanent 
NATO mechanism for this purpose. This mech- 
anism would operate in conjunction with NATO 
military authorities and the proposed NATO 
Science Committee. 


Force Contributions 

Force contributions are a critical factor in 
carrying out the defensive strategy upon which 
we agreed last December in the political di- 
rective.© NATO is now in the process of de- 
termining its force requirements to insure the 
capability to implement the approved strategic 
concept. It is clear that the defensive and re- 


* For text of communique issued at the close of the 
North Atlantic Council meeting at Paris Dec. 11-14, 1956, 
see ibid., Dec. 24 and 31, 1956, p. 981. 





taliatory power of the NATO forces must be 
established at a level sufficient to meet the grow- 
ing power of international communism. 

There is need that each NATO partner do its 
utmost to meet the established NATO force re- 
quirements, including frontline divisions. United 
States policy in this respect continues to be as 
stated by President Eisenhower on March 10, 
1955.6 We will continue to contribute a fair 
share in maintaining and strengthening the col- 
lective forces of the Atlantic Community. 

The United States also expects to continue its 
military assistance program. 

We are prepared, as I have stated, to work 
with our allies to develop the capability for the 
employment of nuclear weapons. Within this 
approach, we believe that a mixed nuclear-con- 
ventional force is NATO's best posture. 

Another ingredient of an effective NATO 
nuclear force should be a common body of 
knowledge about nuclear weapons and military 
doctrine for their employment to permit their 
confident and responsible use. 

We believe that our NATO allies should share 
more information as to military nuclear matters. 
Broader understanding is needed as to the 
weapons themselves, their effects, and the presen* 
and prospective state of this still new military 
science. The legislative changes we are proposing 
to the United States Congress would permit the 
exchanges of information needed to accomplish 
this. 

If we work from a common fund of knowledge 
and a common set of assumptions about the tre- 
mendous military force now available for our de- 
fense, we should be able better to develop plans 
for effective and discriminating use of nuclear 
weapons and will be more likely, in an emergency, 
to be of one mind as to the employment of this 
force. 


Liaison Among Various Alliances 

The challenge to which NATO responds is not 
confined to any particular area. It is worldwide. 
And NATO is not the only collective response. 
There are the Organization of American States 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and 
the Baghdad Pact. There are also important bi- 
lateral and trilateral arrangements. The pacts 
reinforce each other. For if war came in any 


° Ibid., Mar. 21, 1955, p. 464. 
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area, it might not be possible to confine it to that 
area. 

Each of these other associations has its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics and origins. However, all 
of them constitute an exercise of what the United 
Nations Charter calls the inherent right of collec- 
tive self-defense. The purpose is to help to es- 
tablish security against aggression and harmony 
as between nations. They are also designed to 
promote the economic, social, and cultural welfare 
of their peoples. 

The United States considers that it would be 
useful if these various regional groups should 
gain a better understanding of the problems and 
situations faced by each other. An exchange of 
experience and of appreciation on the world po- 
litical situation might be a first step. Accord- 
ingly, we suggest that the Secretary General of 
the North Atlantic Council should explore devel- 
oping closer ties between the various collective- 
defense organizations, if this is agreeable to all 
concerned. 

We are not suggesting any merger of existing 
organizations or any extension of the North At- 
lantic Treaty area. We merely propose that we 
explore ways whereby each nation that has in- 
voked the collective-defense principle should get 
the maximum information to enable it to con- 
tribute better to the common goal of global peace. 


Special Briefings by Foreign Ministers 

The President has spoken of the importance 
which we attach to political consultations in 
NATO. Obviously these consultations ought to 
take place primarily and regularly here in Paris 
within our duly constituted Council. There may, 
however, exceptionally be circumstances where the 
NATO governments could be more quickly and 
more fully informed if, the foreign minister at 
one or another of our capital cities were to ex- 
plain his government’s policy or actions to the 
NATO ambassadors there. This could provide a 
useful background for further discussion in the 
permanent Council. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we 
would be ready in Washington to meet with the 
NATO ambassadors there with respect to any sit- 
uation which seemed to lend itself best to that 
type of exceptional treatment as a supplement to, 
but not in derogation of, the functioning of the 
Permanent Representatives here in Paris. 
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Scientific Cooperation 


Europe and the Atlantic Community have been 
pioneers both in pure scientific research and in the 
application of the results of research to pract‘« al 
use. Continued vigorous growth of science and 
technology in our Community is essential for our 
cultural and economic health and for our military 
strength. It is also the basis for the technical as- 
sistance for which other areas of the world look 
to us. 

We believe that cooperation and a pooling of 
efforts are the keys to the vitality and expansion 
of scientific activity. At this meeting we recom- 
mend that NATO formally recognize the im- 
portant role that it must play on behalf of the 
Atlantic Community and the free world in stim- 
ulating the necessary cooperation and support of 
science. To this end, we support the establishment 
of an overall NATO Science Committee, responsi- 
ble to the Council, to commence its work as soon as 
possible. We urge also the appointment of a 
science adviser to the Secretary General. 

Many valuable proposals for specific actions 
have been made by our various delegations. In ad- 
dition, the reports of the NATO Parliamentary 
Conference and of the NATO Scientific Task 
Force contain a number of well-thought-out rec- 
ommendations. The urgent task of the Science 
Committee and of the science adviser would be to 
review these many ideas and to make specific rec- 
ommendations to the North Atlantic Council for 
action to increase scientific manpower and facili- 
tate cooperatiori in research and exchange of mili- 
tary and civilian scientific personnel. Wherever 
possible, of course, actions would be carried out 
through the mechanism of existing organizations 
such as the OEEC [Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation }. 

While formal action should, perhaps, await 
above review and recommendations of the proposed 
NATO Science Committee, I can give several ex- 
amples of programs the United States is prepared 
to support. We would be prepared to participate 
in, and contribute to, an annual talent-develop- 
ment program for 500 predoctoral and postdoc- 
toral scientific fellowships (as recommended by 
the NATO Parliamentary Conference). We 
would also assist in an expanded program of sum- 
mer study institutes in Europe—perhaps with the 
participation of teachers and students from 
friendly free-world countries outside NATO. We 
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are also ready to join in expanded programs for 
exchange and translation of scientific information. 

This is a field where cooperation can surely 
bring rich rewards. 


Atomic Energy 

Atomic energy is one scientific area where the 
basis for cooperation is already built. I am grati- 
fied that the United States has agreements for co- 
operation with all interested NATO members. 
New institutions to promote peaceful uses of 
atomic energy are coming into being. I refer to 
the European Atomic Energy Community (known 
as EURATOM), to the European Nuclear Energy 
Agency of the OEEC, and, of course, the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We look for- 
ward to cooperation with these agencies. 

In one important new area we are planning to 
seek necessary legislative authority to permit co- 
operation. I refer to the atomic submarine, which 
has proven its tremendous capabilities over 
thousands of miles of operation by the Nautilus 
and Seawolf. If the necessary legislation is ob- 
tained, we will be able to cooperate with interested 
members of NATO in the development, produc- 
tion, and fueling of nuclear propulsion and power 
plants for submarines and other military purposes. 
This action will also greatly facilitate cooperation 
in the promising field of nuclear merchant-ship 
propulsion. 


Conclusion 

Mr. President, in making this United States 
presentation, we have inevitably spoken primarily 
of the contribution which the United States can 
make to the common effort. We do not, however, 
wish to close without expressing our appreciation 
for the contributions others are making. These 
we know involve sacrifice and, to some, seem to 
involve risk. In certain fields the contributions 
made by a small country are as important as those 
made by the largest. 

In NATO, each of our nations makes its secur- 
ity dependent upon the effort of others. This 
creates a high responsibility of honor as between 
us. We can show that, however high the price we 
pay under these conditions, it is a less price than 
we would have to pay if we each stood alone. 

We are faced by those who, possessed of great 
power, seek by every means to divide us. They 
would like to be able to deal with us separately. 
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So they use every means, whether it be inducement 
or threat, to disrupt our fellowship. 

We are confident however that these disrup- 
tive efforts will fail and that we shall achieve, not 
only for ourselves but for all posterity, the im- 
mense gains which will flow from establishing, 
within the family of nations, the principle and 
practice of collective security. 


TEXT OF DECLARATION AND COMMUNIQUE, 
DECEMBER 19 


I. DECLARATION 


We, the representatives of fifteen nations of the North 
Atlantic Alliance, believing in the sanctity of those human 
rights which are guaranteed to all men of free nations 
by their constitutions, laws and customs, re-dedicate our- 
selves and our nations to the principles and purposes of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. This Treaty has been in effect 
for nearly nine years. It was founded to protect the 
right of our peoples to live in peace and freedom under 
governments of their own choice. It has succeeded in 
protecting this right. Building on our experience and 
confident in the success already obtained, we have agreed 
together upon means to give added strength to our Al- 
liance. 

At the end of the Second World War, the armies of 
the West were largely disbanded. The Soviet Union did 
not demobilise. Its expansionist policy impelled us to 
establish our Treaty and to build up our armed forces. 

We are an organization of free countries. We have 
learned to live and work together in the firm conviction 
that our fundamental unity and our combined strength 
are indispensable to our own security and to the peace of 
the world. 

The meaning of our Alliance is clear. We have given 
a solemn guarantee, each to the other, to regard an 
attack upon one as an attack upon all, to be resisted 
with all the forces at our command. Faithful to the 
Charter of the United Nations we reaffirm that our Alli- 
ance will never be used for aggressive purposes. We are 
always ready to settle international problems by negoti- 
ation, taking into account the legitimate interests of all. 
We seek an end to world tension, and intend to promote 
peace, economic prosperity and social progress through- 
out the world. 

We continue firmly to stand for comprehensive and con- 
trolled disarmament, which we believe can be reached 
by stages. In spite of disappcintments, we remain ready 
to discuss any reasonable proposal to reach this goal 
and to lay a solid foundation for a durable peace. This 
is the only way to dispel the anxieties arising from the 
armaments race. 

The free world faces the mounting challenge of inter- 
national Communism backed by Soviet power. Only last 
month in Moscow the Communist rulers again gave clear 
warning of their determination to press on to domination 
over the entire world, if possible by subversion, if neces- 
sary by violence. Within the North Atlantic Treaty 





there is no place for the concept of world domination. 
Firmly believing in peaceful change through democratic 
means, cherishing the character of our peoples and vig- 
ilant to safeguard their freedom, we will never yield to 
such a threat. 

For the entire world it is both a tragedy and a great 
danger that the peoples under international Communist 
rule—their national independence, human liberties and 
their standard of living as well as their scientific and 
technological achievements—have been sacrificed to the 
purposes of world domination and military power. The 
suppression of their liberty will not last for ever. Al- 
ready in these countries there is evidence of the growing 
desire for intellectual and economic freedom. If the free 
nations are steadfast, the totalitarian menace that now 
confronts them will eventually recede. 

Established to defend the peace, our Alliance will also 
enable us to reach our objectives of economic and social 
progress. For this purpose we have agreed to cooperate 
closely to enable us to carry the necessary burden of de- 
fence without sacrificing the individual liberties or the 
welfare of our peoples. We shall reach this goal only by 
recognising our interdependence and by combining our 
efforts and skills in order to make better use of our re- 
sources. Such efforts will now be applied particularly to 
the peaceful use of atomic energy and to the development 
and better organization of scientific cooperation. 

To the many nations which have gained their independ- 
ence since the end of the Second World War and to all 
other peoples, who like ourselves, are dedicated to freedom 
in peace, we offer our cooperation on a basis of complete 
equality and in a spirit of fraternity. 

Conscious of our intellectual and material resources, 
convinced of the value of our principles and of our way 
of life, without provocation but equally without fear, we 
have taken decisions to promote greater unity, greater 
strength and greater security not only for our own na- 
tions but also, we believe, for the world at large. 


II. COMMUNIQUE 


International Situation 


1. The aim of the Soviet bloc is to weaken and disrupt 
the free world. Its instruments are military, political and 
economic: and its activities are world wide. To meet 
this challenge the free world must organize its resources— 
moral, military, political and economic—and be ready to 
deploy them wherever the situation demands. Our Alli- 
ance cannot therefore be concerned only with the North 
Atlantic area or only with military defence. It must also 
organize its political and economic strength on the prin- 
ciple of interdependence, and must take account of de- 
velopments outside its own area. 

2. In the course of our meeting we have therefore re- 
viewed the international situation and, in particular, the 
dangers to world peace arising from Soviet actions and 
threats. In spite of the dangers of the situation which 
are obvious to all, the Soviet Union has made no real con- 
tribution to the solution of major problems causing inter- 
national tension. We have especially in mind the prob- 
lems of the reunification of Germany in freedom, and the 
continuing anomaly of the isolation of Berlin—the capital 
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of Germany. We renew and reaffirm our declaration of 
23rd October, 1954 which had in view the establishment 
on a firm basis of the security and freedom of Berlin. 
The perpetuation of injustice to the German people un- 
dermines international confidence and endangers peace. 
At the Geneva Conference of Heads of Government in 
July, 1955, the Soviet leaders took a solemn commitment 
that “the reunification of Germany by means of free elec- 
tions shall be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people and the interests of Euro- 
pean security”. We call upon the Soviet Government to 
honour this pledge. 

3. We have reviewed the situation in the Middle Bast. 
In line with the peaceful aims of our Alliance, we con- 
firm the suppert of our Governments for the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the states in this region, and our 
interest in the economic well-being of their peoples. We 
believe that the stability of this important area is vital 
to world peace. 

4. We express our interest in the maintenance of peace 
and the development of conditions of stability and eco- 
nomic and political well-being in the vitally important 
continent of Africa. We hope that the countries and peo- 
ples of that continent who are disposed to do so will co- 
operate within the free world in efforts to promote these 
purposes. We affirm the readiness of our countries to co- 
operate for our part with the countries and peoples of 
Africa to further these ends. Historic, economic and 
other friendly ties between certain European countries 
and Africa would make such co-operation particularly de- 
sirable and effective. 

5. In the course of our review of the international 
situation we have given consideration to recent serious 
events in Indonesia. We view them with concern. 


The Working of the Alliance 


6. The strength of our Alliance, freely concluded be- 
tween independent nations, lies in our fundamental unity 
in the face of the danger which threatens us. Thanks to 
this fundamental unity, we can overcome our difficulties 
and bring into harmony our individual points of view. 
In contrast, as events in Hungary have shown, the Soviet 
bloc is held together only by political and military 
coercion. 

7. Although progress has been made, further improve- 
ment is needed in our political consultation. We are re- 
solved to bring this about. Our Permanent Representa- 
tives will be kept fully informed of all government poli- 
cies which materially affect the Alliance and its mem- 
bers. In this way, we shall be able to draw fully on each 
other’s political experience and to ensure a broad co- 
ordination of our policies in the interest, not only of the 
Alliance, but of the free world as a whole. 

In addition, to strengthen the cohesion of the Alliance, 
the Permanent Council and the Secretary General should 
ensure effective consultation, including, where necessary, 
procedures of conciliation at an early stage. 


Disarmament 


8. We recall that in the course of this year, the Western 
countries taking part in the London Disarmament talks 
put forward to the Soviet Union, with the unanimous 
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agreement of NATO, a series of concrete proposals pro- 
viding, subject to effective controls: 


—for reduction of all armaments and military forces; 

—for the cessation of the production of fissionable ma- 
terial for weapons purposes ; 

—for the reduction of existing stocks of nuclear weapons ; 

—for the suspension of nuclear weapons tests ; 

—for measures to guard against the risk of surprise 
attack. 


9. We note with regret that these various proposals, 
which would halt the armaments race and add to world 
security if they were accepted, were rejected en bloc by 
the Soviet Union, although they had been approved by 
56 members of the United Nations. 

10. We regret that the Soviet Union has brought about 
a deadlock in the disarmament negotiations by declaring 
their intention to boycott the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission which had been extended, by a strong 
majority of the General Assembly, to include 25 nations. 

11. We denounce Soviet tactics of alternating between 
peace propaganda statements and attempted intimida- 
tion by the threat of nuclear attack. 

12. We deplore, also, that the leaders of the U.S.S.R. 
do not allow the Soviet populations to be impartially in- 
formed and enlightened by the services of the United 
Nations at the same time as the populations of other 
member countries, as to the danger of destruction to 
which all peoples would be exposed in the event of gen- 
eral war. A resolution to this effect was adopted in 
November, 1957, by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by 71 nations against 9 nations of the Soviet 
bloc. 

13. We emphasise that, in order to be effective, any 
disarmament agreement implies adequate international 
control, that the acceptance of such control is the test 
of a true desire for peace and that the Soviet Union 
refuses to put this principle into practice. 

14. We have decided to establish a Technical Group 
to advise on problems of arms control arising out of new 
technical developments. 

15. In spite of the successive setbacks given by the 
Soviet Union to the cause of controlled disarmament and 
of peace, the NATO Council will neglect no possibility 
of restricting armaments within the limits imposed by 
security and will take all necessary action to this end. 

16. We state our willingness to promote, preferably 
within the framework of the United Nations, any ne- 
gotiations with the U.S.S.R. likely to lead to the im- 
plementation of the proposals recalled above. 

We are also prepared to examine any proposal, from 
whatever source, for general or partial disarmament, 
and any proposal enabling agreement to be reached on 
the controlled reduction of armaments of all types. 

17. Should the Soviet government refuse to participate 
in the work of the new Disarmament Commission, we 
would welcome a meeting at Foreign Ministers’ level to 
resolve the deadlock. 


NATO Defence 
18. The Soviet leaders, while preventing a general 


disarmament agreement, have made it clear that the 
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most modern and destructive weapons, including missiles 
of all kinds, are being introduced in the Soviet armed 
forces. In the Soviet view, all European nations except 
the U.S.S.R. should, without waiting for general dis- 
armament, renounce nuclear weapons and missiles and 
rely on arms of the pre-atomic age. 

19. As long as the Soviet Union persists in this atti- 
tude, we have no alternative but to remain vigilant and 
to look to our defences. We are therefore resolved to 
achieve the most effective pattern of NATO military de- 
fensive strength, taking into account the most recent 
developments in weapons and techniques. 

20. To this end, NATO has decided to establish stocks 
of nuclear warheads, which will be readily available for 
the defence of the Alliance in case of need. In view of 
the present Soviet policies in the field of new weapons, 
the Council has also decided that intermediate range 
ballistic missiles will have to be put at the disposal of 
the Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 

21. The deployment of these stocks and missiles and 
arrangements for their use will accordingly be decided 
in conformity with NATO defence plans and in agree- 
ment with the states directly concerned. The NATO mil- 
itary authorities have been requested to submit to the 
Council at an early date their recommendations on the 
introduction of these weapons in the common defence. 
The Council in permanent session will consider the var- 
ious questions involved. 

22. Recognising the rapidly growing interdependence 
of the nations of the free world, we have, in organizing 
our forces, decided to bring about closer co-ordination 
with a view to ensuring that each NATO member country 
makes its most effective contribution to the requirements 
established by the Alliance. Better use of the resources 
of the Alliance and greater efficiency for its forces will 
be obtained through as high a degree of standardisation 
and integration as possible in all fields, particularly in 
certain aspects of air and naval defence, of logistic sup- 
port and of the composition and equipment of forces. We 
have agreed that a military conference should be held at 
Ministerial level in the early months of 1958 to discuss 
progress made in these fields in the light, in particular, 
of the results of the 1957 Annual Review. 

23. As regards defence production, we have decided, in 
view of the progress already made, to take further 
measures within NATO to promote the co-ordination of 
research, development and manufacture of modern weap- 
ons including intermediate range ballistic missiles. 

24. The best means of achieving co-ordinated produc- 
tion of advanced weapons needed by our forces will be 
studied as a matter of urgency. Those NATO countries 
whose programmes have already reached a very ad- 
vanced stage have offered to share with their allies 
significant production techniques and results of their 
research work in order to stimulate a truly productive 
effort in the defence production field. 


Scientific and Technical Co-operation 


25. We recognise that in most of our countries more 
should be done to increase the supply of trained men in 
many branches of science and technology. The full de- 
velopment of our science and technology is essential to 
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the culture, to the economy and to the political and mili- 
tary strength of the Atlantic Community. 

26. We realise that progress will depend on vigorous 
action within individual states and in particular on the 
devoted contribution of teachers and scientists. We must 
increase the provision for the training of young people 
in scientific and technical subjects and must also ensure 
that the free pursuit of fundamental research continues 
to flourish. Each of our governments will therefore 
reappraise the support being given to scientific and tech- 
nical education and to fundamental research. 

27. We seek to increase the effectiveness of national 
efforts through the pooling of scientific facilities and 
information and the sharing of tasks. We must build 
on the established tradition of the universality of true 
science. Our governments will support the international 
organizations doing work in this field. 

28. We have decided to establish forthwith a Science 
Committee on which all of the NATO countries will be 
represented by men highly qualified to speak authorita- 
tively on scientific policy. In addition, a scientist of 
outstanding qualifications will be appointed as Science 
Adviser to the Secretary General of NATO. 

29. The Science Committee will be responsible in par- 
ticular for making specific recommendations to the Coun- 
cil for action on a proposal by the French Government 
for a Western Foundation for Scientific Research and on 
the many other valuable proposals which have been put 
forward by the NATO Task Force on Scientific and Tech- 
nical Co-operation and by the NATO Parliamentarians 
Conference. 


Economic Co-operation 


30. We are united in our common purpose to promote 
the economic and social development of our peoples and to 
assist the peoples of other countries to achieve the same 
objective. We consider that the purpose of government in 
a free society is to enlarge the opportunity of the indi- 
vidual rather than to subordinate him to the state. 

31. We will co-operate among ourselves and with other 
free governments to further the achievement of economic 
stability, a steady rate of economic growth, and the expan- 
sion of international trade through the further reduction 
of exchange and trade barriers. 

32. We reaffirm the desirability of a closer economic 
association between the countries of Western Europe, 
which we deem to be in the interest of all countries, and 
we will accordingly lend encouragement to the successful 
development of the European Economic Community and of 
a European Free Trade Area in which full account would 
be taken of the interests of the less developed member 
countries. We attach particular importance to these 
initiatives being worked out in such a way as to strengthen 
not only the participating countries but also the relations 
within the Atlantic Community and the free world 
as a whole. We recognise the interdependence of the 
economies of the members of NATO and of the other coun- 
tries of the free world. 

33. We affirm the interest of our governments in an 
enlargement of the resources, both public and private, 
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available for the purpose of accelerating the economic 
advancement of the less developed areas of the free world. 

34. We have decided that the North Atlantic Council, 
without duplicating the work of other agencies, shall from 
time to time, and in the spirit of Article 2 of the Treaty, 
review economic trends and assess economic progress, and 
may make suggestions for improvements either through 
existing organizations or by the efforts of individual coun- 
tries, or in special cases by new initiatives. 

35. Under present circumstances, our defensive Al- 
liance takes on a new significance. Only an intensified 
collective effort can safeguard our peoples and their lib- 
erties. We have, together, ample capacity in freedom to 
defend freedom. 

36. We have taken a series of decisions which will pro- 
mote greater strength and greater security not only for 
our own nations but also for the world at large. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT BY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, DECEMBER 14 


After an absence of more than 5 years, once again 
I step on the soil of France. At this moment I 
am stirred and inspired by the memories of the 
great personalities and dramatic events of French 
history. From the beginning of America’s na- 
tional existence France has had a large and special 
place in the affections of my countrymen. 

Wisdom, gallantry, and honor have enriched 
and embellished France’s success in war and peace. 
And, through faith and greatness of heart, she 
has always emerged from every test, no matter 
how stern, a brilliant and strong leader of Western 
culture and civilization. 

Of the many great days of France, the one that 
lives brightest in my heart, and will remain for- 
ever indelible in my life, was that August day in 
1944, when, after 4 long years, Paris again knew 
freedom and the joy that freedom brings. 

That day is now more than 13 years in France’s 
past. The record of France’s accomplishment 
since the liberation of Paris is signalized by her 
visible progress in culture, in art, and in produc- 
tivity. Above all else, it is signalized by her in- 
destructible sense of destiny and her readiness to 
meet the present and the future. 

Today we live in one of those periods of test 
not only for France but all of France’s friends and 
allies, my country among them. It is for us, 
together, to determine whether men shall continue 
to live in freedom and in dignity or whether they 
are to become mere vassals of an all-powerful 
state. 
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France was one of the first to have the imagina- 
tion and courage and wisdom which led to the 
founding of the defensive shield we know as 
NATO. She recognized that only in true part- 
nership could the free nations develop and main- 
tain the spiritual, economic, and military strength 
needed to neutralize the continuing threat from 
the East. 

The heads of NATO are meeting in this beauti- 
ful Paris to consider new elements in the chal- 
lenge we now face. We shall meet it effectively. 
We shall meet it in unity. 

We shall be striving not only to strengthen the 
NATO shield, but we shall also address ourselves 
to other aspects of our alliance. We all are confi- 
dent that in the supreme strength of balanced 
unity we can move together toward security and 
peace. 

In these days of trial, it is good not only to 
think seriously but to think gallantly, to think in 
faith. 

So, I salute once more all the people of France. 
I bring my personal greetings to my French 
friends—tested and true friends who have been 
my comrades in war and in peace. I have for 
them, and for all France, that profound feeling 
of gratitude that comes from sharing with them 
the crises of war, the problems of peace. 

All nations have their own great words, their 
great mottoes, words that are timeless and a sym- 
bol of a nation’s destiny. As we begin our NATO 
deliberations tomorrow I shall be thinking of 
France’s greatest words—liberty, equality, and 
brotherhood. They have as much meaning today 
as they had at the founding of the Republic. 

These three words could fittingly be emblazoned 
on the shield of NATO. It is the liberty of all 
of us that NATO is pledged to defend. It is a 
pledge made among equals. It is a pledge made 
in the spirit of that true brotherhood which sealed 
an alliance unique in history. 

That alliance forever seeks the security of each 
of its nations and of all the free world. Above 
all, it seeks peace—peace with justice and with 
honor. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT BY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, DECEMBER 19 


It is always, for me, a moment of sadness when 
I say goodbye to Paris and to France. This 
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country and its people have meant very much to 
me, and it is always a matter of regret when I 
must leave them. 

In the past few days, my associates and I have 
been working very hard—the Heads of Govern- 
ment and their staffs, and Foreign Ministers of 15 
governments—all of us working for this ideal of 
peace, for which all people, even all the masses be- 
hind the iron curtain, have the same feelings in 
their hearts. 

We are working to try to make this ideal a 
little bit closer to practicality, and I think that 
this group has done something to make the ideal 
of peace just a little bit closer—certainly the 
chances of war more remote. 

So as I say goodbye to Paris and to France 
again, I do it with a very great deal of hope for 
all of these people of the world that are believing, 
like the rest of us, that peace is the only solution 
for humankind. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
DECEMBER 21 


Press release 675 dated December 23 

President Eisenhower yesterday, and I today, 
return from a meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council. The Council took all of the es- 
sential decisions that we had hoped for. These 
were not merely military decisions, but they 
covered political and economic matters as well. 
Also they reemphasized our strong desire to 
bring the Soviets into disarmament negotiations 
which they now say they have abandoned. 

I expect to join President Eisenhower on Mon- 
day night in a report to our people about what 
took place. There is, however, one aspect of the 
Council meeting which I would like to emphasize 
at once. It strengthened the spirit of cooperation 
and mutual trust and confidence on which NATO 
was founded. It reaffirmed our determination to 
remain united in confronting a common threat. 
All of the other Heads of Government paid spe- 
cial tribute to President Eisenhower’s contribu- 
tion in this respect. As one Prime Minister 
remarked to me, “It is unbelievable the influence 
that his presence exerts.” 

I return a day later than President Eisenhower 
because I accepted General Franco’s invitation to 
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stop off at Madrid. Spanish-United States rela- 
tions are close, and they make an important con- 
tribution to the defense of the free world. It was 
therefore appropriate that I should talk over 
with General Franco the actions of the North 
Atlantic Council, actions which Spanish-United 
States efforts importantly reinforce. We had a 
highly useful and satisfactory conversation. 

All that we have done during this past week 
adds up to another chapter in the waging of 
peace. And, as President Eisenhower said when 
he left Paris, what has happened means that we 
can now feel that peace is somewhat more secure. 
But continuing efforts and sacrifice are required. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


Mrs. Anne Wheaton, Associate Press Secretary 
to the President, on December 11 announced the 
following official U.S. delegation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization meeting at Paris 
December 16-19: 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 

Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury 

Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 

Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs 

W. Randolph Burgess, U.S. 
on the Council of NATO 

Tom B. Coughran, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

Philip K. Crowe, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the President 

Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs 

C. Burke Elbrick, Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Andrew J. Goodpaster, Staff Secretary to the President 

James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President 

Amory Houghton, U.S. Ambassador to France 

James R. Killian, Jr., Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 

Leon W. Johnson, U.S. Representative to the Military 
Committee of NATO 

Donald A. Quarles, Deputy Secretary of Defense 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor, Department of State 


Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary of State for Policy 
Planning 


Mansfield D. Sprague, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
International Security Affairs 

Nathan F. Twining, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, De- 
partment of Defense 


Permanent Representative 
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President Replies to Indian Appeal 
on Disarmament 


At the close of a press conference at New Delhi 
on November 28, Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minis- 
ter of India, read a prepared statement in which 
he appealed to the leaders of the United States and 
the Soviet Union “to stop all nuclear test explo- 
sions” and to proceed “to bring about effective dis- 
armament.” Following is the text of a reply of 
December 15 from President Eisenhower to Prime 
Minister Nehru, together with the text of Mr. 
Nehru’s statement. 


Letter From President Eisenhower to Prime 


Minister Nehru, December 15 

Dear Prrme Minister: I have read with great 
sympathy your earnest and eloquent public ap- 
peal of November 28 on disarmament. This is a 
matter which has also concerned me deeply for a 
very long time. 

In the days immediately following the end of 
World War II, the United States proposed that 
the dreadful power of the atomic bomb, which 
we alone then possessed, be forever denied all 
nations. We hoped, instead, that the wonders 
of the nuclear age could be devoted wholly 
to the uses of peace. This plan was refused and 
we were left with no choice but to maintain our 
armed strength. Since this time the United States 
has continued an unremitting effort to achieve a 
just system of disarmament and a secure peace for 
all nations. We have repeatedly stated our readi- 
ness, indeed our anxiety, to reduce the possibility 
of war through arms regulation and control, to 
stop tests of nuclear weapons, and to devote a part 
of our huge expenditures for armaments to the 
great causes of mankind’s welfare. Our only con- 
cern is that these measures be accomplished in a 
way that will not increase the risk of war or 
threaten the security of any nation. We earnestly 
believe that the plan which we joined with the 
United Kingdom, France and Canada in suggest- 
ing at the London disarmament talks on August 
291 offers a meaningful opportunity for removing 
fear and gaining international trust. It isa source 
of great personal regret to me that these proposals 
have not so far been found acceptable by the Soviet 
Union even as a basis for negotiations. 

In these circumstances, I have been able to reach 





1 BULLETIN of Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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no other conclusion than that, for the time being, 
our security must continue to depend to a great 
degree on our making sure that the quality and 
quantity of our military weapons are such as to 
dissuade any other nation from the temptation of 
aggression. The United States, I can assure you 
unequivocally, will never use its armed might for 
any purpose other than defense. 

I know that the subject of testing of nuclear 
weapons is of understandable concern to many. I 
have given this matter long and prayerful thought. 
I am convinced that a cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests, if it is to alleviate rather than merely to 
conceal the threat of nuclear war, should be under- 
taken as a part of a meaningful program to reduce 
that threat. We are prepared to stop nuclear tests 
immediately in this context. However, I do not 
believe that we can accept a proposal to stop 
nuclear experiments as an isolated step, unaccom- 
panied by any assurances that other measures— 
which would go to the heart of the problem— 
would follow. We are at a stage when testing is 
required particularly for the development of im- 
portant defensive uses of these weapons. To stop 
these tests at this time, in the absence of knowl- 
edge that we can go on and achieve effective limi- 
tations on nuclear weapons production and on 
other elements of armed strength, as well as a 
measure of assurance against surprise attack, is 
a sacrifice which we could not in prudence accept. 
To do so could increase rather than diminish the 
threat of aggression and war. I believe that bolder 
and more far-reaching measures are required. 
Specifically, I believe that any government which 
declares its desire to agree not to use nuclear 
weapons should, if they are sincere, be prepared 
to agree to bring an end to their production. 
Agreement to devote all future production of 
fissionable material to peaceful uses is, as I see it, 
the most important step that can be taken. To- 
gether with this we have proposed that we begin 
to transfer to peaceful uses, on a fair and equit- 
able basis, fissionable material presently tied up 
in stocks of nuclear weapons. We believe this is 
the way to a true reduction of the nuclear threat 
and to an increase in confidence among nations. 
So far we have not had a reasoned explanation 
from the Soviet Union of whatever objections it 
might have to this program. 

I agree that it is in the power of my country 
along with those others who possess nuclear 
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weapons to put an end to the fear and horror which 
the possibility of their use imposes. I want to 
assure you with all the sincerity of which I am 
capable that we stand ready, unbound by the past, 
to continue our efforts to seek a disarmament 
agreement, including the cessation of nuclear test- 
ing, that will promote trust, security and under- 
standing among all people. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Prime Minister Nehru’s Statement, November 28 


I venture to appeal to the great leaders of the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union. I do so in all 
humility, but with great earnestness. We in India have 
grave problems to face, but I am overwhelmed by the 
thought of the crisis in civilization which the world is 
facing today, the like of which it has not known ever be- 
fore. I believe that it is in the power of America and 
Russia to solve this crisis and save humanity from the 
ultimate disaster which faces it. 

Our earth has become too small for the new weapons 
of the atomic age. While man, in the pride of his intellect 
and knowledge, forces his way into space and pierces the 
heavens, the very existence of the human race is threat- 
ened. There are enough weapons of mass destruction 
already to put an end to life on earth. Today, America 
and Russia possess them in abundance, and England also 
has them. Tomorrow, it may be that other countries will 
possess them, and even the capacity to control them will 
become outside the range of human power. Nuclear test 
explosions take place, contaminating air and water and 
food, as well as directly injuring the present and future 
generations of mankind. 

No country, no people, however powerful they might be, 
are safe from destruction if this competition in weapons of 
mass destruction and cold war continues. 

Apart from these dangers ahead, the civilization which 


thousands of years of human effort have built up, is being 
corroded and undermined by fear and hatred, and will 
progressively wither away if these trends continue. All 
the peoples of the world have a right to life and progress 
and fulfillment of their destiny. They have the right to 
peace and security. They can only preserve these rights 
now by living peacefully together and by solving their 
problems by peaceful methods. They differ in their creeds 
and beliefs and ideologies. They cannot convert each 
other by force or threats of force, for any such attempt 
will lead to catastrophe for all. The only way is to exist 
peacefully together in spite of differences and to give up 
the policy of hatred and violence. 

The moral and the ethical approaches demand this. 

3ut even more so, practical common sense points this way. 

I have no doubt that this can be done. I have no doubt 
that America and Russia have it in their power to put an 
end to this horror that is enveloping the world and dark- 
ening our minds and our future. 

Millions of people believe in what is called Western 
capitalism; millions also believe in Communism. But, 
there are many millions who are not committed to either 
of these ideologies, and yet seek, in friendship with others, 
a better life and a more hopeful future. 

I speak for myself, but I believe that I speak the 
thoughts of vast numbers of people in my country as well 
as in other countries of the world. I venture, therefore, to 
make this appeal :to the great leaders, more especially of 
America and Russia, in whose hands fate and destiny 
have placed such tremendous power today to mould this 
world and either to raise it to great heights or to hurl it 
to the pit of disaster. I appeal to them to stop all 
nuclear test explosions and thus to show to the world 
that they are determined to end this menace, and to 
proceed also to bring about effective disarmament. The 
moment this is done, a great weight will be lifted from 
the mind of man. But it is not merely a physical change 
that is necessary, but an attempt to remove fear and 
reverse the perilous trend which threatens the continued 
existence of the human race. It is only by direct ap- 
proaches and agreements through peaceful methods that 
these problems can be solved. 
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Our Cause Will Prevail 


by Secretary Dulles? 


I 


- 


We live in exciting times. Each of us plays 
a part in the world’s greatest peacetime drama. 
I say “each of us” because, in our country, every 
citizen helps to determine our role in the world. 
I say “peacetime” because, if we wage peace 
stanchly, the outcome will be peace, not war. I 
call it the “greatest” drama ever, because never 
has freedom been so tested. A unified despotic 
will directs one billion people and their vast re- 
sources into efforts to destroy freedom on the 
earth. The means are flexible. Open war, 
violent insurrection, military support of puppet 
regimes, threats, penetration by economic and mil- 
itary “aid,” the lure of false promises—these are 
the instruments with which the arsenals of inter- 
national communism are bulging. 

Of course the material aspects of this threat 
could be dwarfed if the free nations adopted the 
totalitarian pattern of communism. It regiments 
labor and industry; it controls v . es and prices; 
it requires, of the workers, long hours and gives 
most of them only a bare survival living; it chan- 
nels productivity into instruments of potential ag- 
gression; it assures that education shall serve ma- 
terialistic goals. To illustrate: If you divide the 
Soviet gross national product into halves, you will 
find that more than half goes for military pur- 
poses and for capital investment and less than 
half for all consumption, the total consumption of 
200 million people. By contrast, two-thirds of 
the U.S. national product goes for consumption 
by our 172 million people and only one-third for 
all other including This 
shows why, with a productive base little more 


purposes, defense. 





? Article prepared for publication in the Dec. 23 issue 
of Life magazine (press release 670 dated Dec. 17). 
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than one-third that of the United States, the 
Soviet Union can put into its military establish- 
ment and so-called “aid” to satellites efforts com- 
parable to those of the United States for defense 
and mutual security purposes. 

If the United States were to adopt the Soviet 
pattern of regimentation of industry and labor 
and the use of production primarily for military 
and “cold war” purposes, we could have a military 
effort so vast as to make the Soviet military es- 
tablishment look very inferior indeed. And we 
could have resources for constructive use abroad 
which would dwarf those used by international 
communism for subversive and_ predatory 
purposes. 

So the issue we face is not whether we have the 
material means to surpass the materialism of 
Communist despotism. We clearly have that ca- 
pacity. The question is whether we can and will 
surmount the danger while s¢i// retaining freedom. 


I] 


Already, in freedom, we have done much to 
preserve freedom. We have the most powerful 
military establishment in the world. We have 
helped to build a sound worldwide defensive sys- 
tem which deters armed aggression by assurances 
that each will come to the aid of any which is 
attacked. We are helping in military and eco- 
nomic ways to develop and sustain a resistance to 
communism. We maintain a community of spirit 
with the captive peoples, so that they continue to 
hope and know that they are not forgotten. 

This has been done with a now balanced budget, 
no runaway inflation, and no regimenting controls. 
These efforts have had major results. For 7 years 
the geographical onrush of communism has been 


checked. I recall the gloating editorial of /zves- 
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tia of January 1, 1950, which listed the countries 
then composing “the camp of democracy and so- 
cialism” and boasted that “the forces of this camp 
are multiplying day by day.” But nearly 3,000 
days have passed with no appreciable additions to 
their 1950 list. And they have taken some set- 
backs at home and abroad. 

Their material power has grown. But so also 
has grown internal unrest. The East German re- 
volts of June 1953, the Polish outbreaks of June 
1956, and the Hungarian revolt of October-Novem- 
ber 1956 show that Soviet communism has not won 
acceptance. No longer can the Soviet Union derive 
military and economic strength from the satellites ; 
they are becoming liabilities. Within the Soviet 
Union there is a growing class of scientists, techni- 
cians, and managers who will not indefinitely 
accept thought control by the party. There has 
been a succession of political crises marked by the 
defamation of Stalin, the killing of Beria, the 
purging of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and 
Shepilov, and the demotion of Zhukov. The cur- 
rent Soviet Five- Year Plan had to be abandoned as 
beyond the economic capabilities. There is wide- 
spread unrest in Communist China. 

Despite the brilliant achievements of Soviet 
scientists and the abnormally rapid expansion of 
the Soviet industrial base, the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” faces growing and unsolved political, 
social, and economic problems. 


Iil 


At this juncture, the Communist rulers want, 
most of all, to achieve a success by diplomatic 
means. This would require no added burden on 
their already overstrained economy and might give 
them fresh resources that they badly need. They 
fee] that their prestige is now at a high point, as a 
result of Sputniks, and that we may be wearying 
of a struggle that seems now to be moving into 
what may be a new prolonged and more intensive 
phase. Also the Soviet rulers know that we 
Americans are prone to forget and forgive. 

The Soviets now seek: 


Acceptance of Soviet domination of the Euro- 
pean satellites; 

Acceptance of the reunification of Germany, 
Korea, and Viet-Nam under conditions which 
would give the Communist Party a position of 


power ; 
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Acceptance by the United States of a major So- 
viet role in the Middle East such as Stalin sought 
from Hitler; 

The liquidation of such collective defense pacts 
as NATO, SEATO, and Baghdad, and the liqui- 
dation of all United States overseas bases; 

Diplomatic recognition by the United States of 
the Chinese Communist regime, its seating in the 
various organs of the United Nations (including 
veto-wielding membership in the Security Coun- 
cil), and acceptance of the Chinese Communist 
claim to Taiwan (Formosa) ; 

The dropping of present restrictions on supply- 
ing the Sino-Soviet bloc with goods of military 
significance ; 

Demotion of our allies to an inferior status 
which would require them to accept anything upon 
which the Soviet Union and the United States 
agreed. 


Communist propaganda suggests that these So- 
viet demands reflect the “inevitable” and that it is 
better to concede them now and thereby quickly 
gain the promised land of “peaceful coexistence” 
and “relaxation” from tension. 


IV 


The American people and their Government 
ardently desire to reduce the danger of war, to 
end the costs of defense and collective security, 
and to have good relations with the Russian and 
Chinese people and with governments genuinely 
representing them. But we recall our past ef- 
forts to achieve good relations with the Soviet 
Union on the basis of its promises. For example: 


In 1933, when the United States gave diplo- 
matic recognition to the Soviet Government, it 
agreed to cooperate with the United States “for 
their mutual benefit and for the preservation of 
the peace of the world.” It gave explicit promises, 
all of which were repudiated once recognition was 
obtained. And the Soviet rulers shortly alined 
themselves with Hitler in an effort to divide the 
world. 

In 1945, at Yalta, the Soviet Union undertook, 
with the United States and the United Kingdom, 
“to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come 
that unity of purpose and of action which has 
made victory possible.” In this connection much 
was conceded to the Soviets in Europe and in Asia 
and they gave explicit promises in return. The 
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Soviets repudiated all of their promises and used 
their gains to threaten further the Western allies. 

In 1955, at the summit conference at Geneva, 
the Soviet Union pledged itself, with the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, to a 
“relaxation of international tension and to the 
consolidation of confidence between states.” The 
foundation was the agreement of Messrs. Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin to “the re-unification of 
Germany by means of free elections.” But now 
they totally repudiate their agreement. 

Our experience, which merely confirms that of 
others, demonstrates that the governments dom- 
inated by international communism practice 
Lenin’s dictum, “Promises are like pie crusts, made 
to be broken.” 

V 

We should not let hatred, prejudice, or past mis- 
adventures lead us to refuse all association with 
the Communists and to have no agreements with 
their governments. Nor should we refuse to do 
what is sound merely because the Communists 
want it. The United States, with our allies, has 
made far-reaching disarmament proposals, predi- 
cated on dependable verification. We are nego- 
tiating now for radio, cultural, and technical 
exchange with the Soviet Union, on a basis of 
reciprocity. We must keep on trying, again and 
again, to make them realize that a world of “peace- 
ful coexistence,” which they profess to desire, re- 
quires that international engagements be honored. 

We have an armistice agreement with the Com- 
munists in Korea. But it is worthy of note that 
the Communist side violates every provision of 
that agreement except the one provision that we 
enforce; namely, that they shall not advance mili- 
tarily beyond the armistice line. 

There is a lesson to be drawn from this. We 
cannot rely on a worldwide “armistice” agreement 
except as we can enforce it. If the terms of 
such an agreement diminish our will or capacity 
to stop international communism, or increase the 
assets which it could use against us, then it in- 
creases our peril. Surely, we should not seriously 
weaken our position in reliance of new promises of 
the Soviet Union while it is gravely in default on 
its present promises. 

If the Soviets get what they now demand, that 
could be catastrophic to freedom. The United 
States would be subject to ever closer encircle- 
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ment and strangulation and a final struggle where 
our chances would be desperate. 
VI 

So long as international communism pursues 
its predatory purposes, by evil means, the United 
States has no honorable or prudent course but to 
continue to combat it by peaceful means in all of 
the farflung areas of the globe. Indeed, some 
further efforts are called for to take account of 
growing Soviet scientific and technical achieve- 
ments and industrial and military power. 


1. There should be a stepping up of our efforts 
in the outer-space and missile fields. The free na- 
tions are up against 12 years of concentrated So- 
viet educational and military-technical efforts in 
these new fields. One way in which we can offset 
this concentrated effort is through better use of 
free-world scientific resources, as by a pool of re- 
search brains and programs as proposed at 
NATO. 

2. There should be an intensification of United 
States mutual security programs, both military 
and economic. Economic programs are fully as 
important as the military. The strains on other 
free nations are great. Also those peoples who 
have recently gained political independence will 
not retain the ways of freedom, and resist Com- 
munist subversion, unless it is demonstrated that 
freedom includes the possibility of lifting up their 
hundreds of millions of people from age-old pov- 
erty to the active sharing of economic progress 
and the prospect of a better, fuller life. 

3. We must increasingly accept interdependence 
with other free nations in military, scientific, and 
trade matters. There is much that they can 
contribute to us, just as there is much that we 
can contribute to them. One of the most impor- 
tant implications of interdependence is trade. It 
is absolutely essential that the United States, as 
the greatest economic producer and exporter in 
the world, be a dependable international market. 


All of these steps can be taken without turning 
ourselves into a regimented society or a garrison 
state. It will require going without, or deferring, 
some desirable, but nonvital, domestic projects. 

Vil 

We shall need to be steadfast. That does not 

mean being obstinate or being brittle. Our minds 
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should be flexible, constantly striving for the poli- 
cies that will best serve the cause of peace, justice, 
and human liberty. But nothing could be more 
dangerous for us than to operate on the premise 
that, if hostile, evil forces do not quickly or read- 
ily change, then it is we who must change to get 
agreement with them. If communism is stubborn 
for the wrong, let us be even more steadfast for 
the right. There is no more, indeed far less, in- 
evitability about Soviet goals than freedom’s 
goals. 

A capacity to change is indispensable, but so is 
the capacity to “run with perseverance the race 
that is set before us.” 


Vill 


Many will, I hope, agree generally with the 
foregoing presentation. But many of these may 
feel that it is enough for them passively to agree. 
That would be false to our national ideals. 

Our nation was founded by those who felt it 
their personal mission to help change the world. 
That derived largely from their religious faith. 
Our Declaration of Independence meant, as Lin- 
coln said, “liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to all the world, for all future 
time.” Our founders and their successors saw a 
great prospect and were filled with a great pur- 
pose. In order better to fulfill that purpose they 
practiced simple virtues—hard work, frugality, 
personal charity, the exercise of self-discipline and 
self-control. 

Under the impulsion of their faith and works 
there developed here an area of great spiritual, 
intellectual, and economic vigor. It was no ex- 
clusive preserve; indeed, sharing was a central 
theme. Through missionary activities, the estab- 
lishment of schools and colleges, trade, travel, and 
benefactions, American ideals and the good fruits 
of our freedom were carried throughout the 
world. What we did became known as “the Great 
American Experiment.” The tide of despotism 
which was high when our nation was founded 
receded largely under the impact of such ideas as 
we professed and practiced. 

Today, when despotism again rides high and 
when there are many “uncommitted” peoples, our 
society is closely observed. Many are trying to 
judge whether this freedom, of which we talk 
so much, is really a product that they want to im- 
port. Some see our freedom as license, and the 
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using of our productive power for frivolities 
rather than filling vital human needs. 

That is where the individual must feel respon- 
sibility. In a struggle where freedom is the issue, 
the only adequate exponents of freedom are free 
people. Only individuals can have a personal 
faith and can demonstrate freedom. Such faith 
and works are what we need today. They are 
more important than material things. And they 
can be provided only by individuals, not by gov- 
ernment. So your Government appeals for your 
individual demonstration, at home and abroad, 
of freedom so significant, so dynamic, so pene- 
trating that it will be for all men a symbol of 
hope. 

Given that, I am confident that our cause will 
prevail and that we shall indeed assure for our- 
selves and our posterity the blessings of liberty. 


U.S. To Cancel Passports of Americans 
Who Visited Communist China 


Press release 672 dated December 18 

The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber i8 that it had issued instructions to its mis- 
sions abroad to cancel the passports of those who 
traveled to Communist China in violation of the 
restrictions placed in their passports after attend- 
ing the Moscow Youth Festival. Henceforth, 
their passports are restricted to direct and im- 
mediate return to the United States. The appro- 
priate governments are being so notified. 

The Department’s action applies to 24 of the 
original group. Sixteen have returned to the 
United States, and one is in transit home. This 
action was taken after a 60-day period within 
which members of the group could, while still 
abroad, appeal the Department’s tentative invali- 
dation of their passports. Only one member of 
the group took advantage of this offer. Roderic 
L. O’Connor, Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, announced in a 
speech on September 25, 1957,! that the Depart- 
ment would notify each citizen at his first point 
of exit that his passport had been tentatively re- 
stricted but that, if he wished to remain abroad, 
he would have 60 days within which to request a 
hearing to review this tentative decision. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 14, 1957, p. 604. 
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The Department completed notification to mem- 
bers of the group on October 18. In some cases 
the Department’s attempts to effect notice were 
rebuffed or ignored. However, in every case a 
reasonable effort was made to give due notice to 
each individual of the Department’s tentative ac- 


tion and his right to contest that action. Each 
member of the group had previously been put on 
notice, by Under Secretary Herter’s published 
letter of August 12, 1957,? that his contemplated 
travel to Communist China would be in violation 


of passport restrictions. 


United States Balance of Payments With Latin America 


During the First Half of 1957 


by Walther Lederer and Nancy F. Culbertson 


Transactions between the Latin American Re- 
publics and the United States during the first 
half of 1957 reflected the continued expansion in 
the economies of our southern neighbors. Both 
U.S. investments and exports of capital goods 
reached the highest rate of the postwar period. 

Payments by the United States increased, after 
allowing for seasonal changes, from $3.1 billion in 
the second half of 1956 to $3.3 billion in the first 
half of 1957. The $165 million increase in U.S. 
payments followed a rise of about $370 million 
during the second half of 1956. Higher invest- 
ment by U.S. enterprises in their Latin American 
branches and subsidiaries was the principal factor 
in the rise in the first half of 1957. U.S. merchan- 
dise imports and payments for services, however, 
were relatively stationary during this period. 

U.S. receipts from Latin America, after sea- 
sonal adjustment, advanced from $2.9 billion in 
the last half of 1956 to $3.3 billion. Approxi- 
mately $360 million of the rise in U.S. receipts 
from the second half of 1956 to the first half of 
1957 was due to higher merchandise exports, 
mainly of capital equipment. Finished consumer 
goods comprised only a very small part of this 
advance. 

From the first half of 1956 to the first half of 
1957, U.S. payments to the Latin American Re- 
publics rose relatively more than U.S. payments 


® Ibid., Sept. 2, 1957, p. 392. 
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to all other foreign countries—21 percent as 
against 10 percent. U.S. receipts from Latin 
America advanced by about 19 percent, the same 
proportionate increase as from all other foreign 
countries. 

Although net receipts of the Latin American 
Republics from the United States during the 
first half of 1957 were about $70 million in excess 
of those during the comparable period a year 
earlier, total gold and dollar assets held by these 
countries increased by about $220 million more 
than in the first half of 1956. This suggests a 
substantial increase in gold and dollar receipts 


een lninipaindaiminneas + 


@ This article is the fourth in a series on | 
| the balance of payments between the United 
| States and the Latin American Republics. 
| The first three articles appeared in the 
| Butxerin of March 26, 1956, p. 621; Decem- 
| ber 24 and 31, 1956, p. 983; and July 8, 1957, 
p.79. The authors are members of the Bal- 
ance of Payments Division, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, U.S. Department of Com- 
| merce. The data on which this article is 
| based were prepared by the Balance of Pay- 
ments Division and published in the Septem- 
ber and December 1957 issues of the Survey 
| of Current Business, the monthly periodical 
of the Office of Business Economics. 
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through transactions with other countries than 
the United States. At the end of June 1957, total 
gold and liquid dollar assets of the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics amounted to about $4,670 million. 
In the middle of 1956 these holdings were $4,150 
million. 

Although these data indicate an impressive 
expansion in the transactions between the United 
States and Latin America and an equally favor- 
able development of the gold and dollar resources 
of the area, they hide substantial differences be- 
tween the various countries and some of the 
strains which have developed in their economies. 

Of the $540 million increase from the first half 
of 1956 in the net outflow of capital through 
direct investment, about $270 million consisted of 
payments for oil concessions in Venezuela. The 
rise in the net outflow of funds for other direct 
investments was also about $270 million. 

Merchandise imports advanced over the same 
period by about $20 million. This includes, how- 
ever, an increase in petroleum imports of about 
$115 million and a decline in all other imports by 
nearly $100 million. 

In the rise of U.S. receipts, Venezuela 
accounted for a much smaller proportion, how- 
ever, than in the rise in U.S. payments. Mer- 
chandise exports to Venezuela increased by about 
$140 million; those to the other republics by about 
$235 million. 

Notable differences existed between Venezuela 
and the other republics also in the movement in 
their total gold and liquid dollar assets. Vene- 
zuela’s increased during the first half of 1957 by 
about $400 million, as against $66 million during 
the first 6 months of 1956. Gold and liquid dol- 
lar assets of all the other Latin American Repub- 
lics showed little change during the first half of 
this year despite drawings of $80 million from 
the International Monetary Fund, while during 
the first half of 1956 the same countries added 
about $100 million to their gold and liquid dollar 
assets. (Transactions with the Monetary Fund 
during this period were negligible.) 


Balance-of-Payments Difficulties 

The balance-of-payments difficulties which have 
developed or have become intensified for some 
of the republics in recent months are due to the 
continued large demand in their economies for 
capital equipment while the market situations for 
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some of their major export products showed a 
tendency to soften. In some countries the im- 
balance in their international transactions was 
aggravated by inflationary credit expansion which 
increased the domestic demand and thus stimu- 
lated imports and sometimes made production for 
export less attractive. 

Most important among the agricultural prod- 
ucts imported from Latin America for which 
weaknesses developed in world markets were cof- 
fee and wool; among the metals they were copper, 
tin, lead, zinc, and more recently the ferrous met- 
als and alloys. With the restoration of the trans- 
port facilities in the Middle East the supply 
situation for petroleum also eased considerably. 

A faster increase in production than in demand 
for many of these commodities, rather than a de- 
cline in consumption, was the major factor in this 
change in the supply and demand relationship. 
For some of these commodities, however, the rise 
in world consumption slowed down, or even de- 
clined slightly, as the United States and other 
industrial countries attempted to keep the total 
demand in their economies within the limit re- 
quired to prevent prices from rising or to main- 
tain an equilibrium in their balance of interna- 
tional payments. 

The weakness in the market situations for cer- 
tain commodities was indicated by declining 
prices, for others by declining purchases—some- 
times in anticipation of price reductions. 


Agricultural Imports From Latin America 


Imports of coffee from Latin America during 
the first half of 1957 were $65 million smaller than 
The average import price for 
Latin American coffee during the first half of 
this year was 53.3 cents a pounds while a year 


a year earlier. 


earlier it was not quite 50 cents. This higher 
price, however, did not offset the 15 percent drop 
in the import volume. In part, this decline was 
due to larger purchases from other areas—the 
value of imports from these areas rose during the 
same period by about $22 million, or 40 percent. 
Reduced purchases at a time when supplies were 
expected to rise may indicate an anticipation of 
lower prices. The recent agreement among Latin 
American coffee producers to limit exports may 
for some time offset the effect on the market of 
the rising production, but in the longer run it may 
also encourage economies in the use of coffee as 
well as stimulate a further rise in worldwide pro- 
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duction and shifts to imports from other areas. 

Imports of wool had a similar pattern. Aver- 
age prices rose from 86 cents a pound during the 
first half of 1956 to 93 cents during the first half 
of this year. The volume of imports dropped, 
however, to such an extent that the value of im- 
ports from Latin America was $17 million or 
nearly 30 percent smaller than a year earlier. 
This decline was larger than the decline from 
other areas, so that the share of Latin America 
in U.S. wool imports, measured in dollars, 
dropped to 32 percent from about 35 percent a 
year earlier. The drop in wool imports from all 
areas from the first half of 1956 to the first half 
of 1957 corresponded approximately to the de- 
cline in domestic wool consumption. During the 
second half of 1956 wool imports from all sources 
were substantially below consumption, however, 
with the result that inventories were relatively 
low at the beginning of the 1957 season. The 
prospects for another rise in imports appear, 
therefore, relatively favorable, although wool 
consumption after the middle of 1957 continued 
smaller than a year earlier and prices continued 
to weaken. 

Among the other major agricultural commodi- 
ties, imports of sugar were nearly the same in 
value during the first halves of 1956 and 1957, al- 
though prices during the latter period were some- 
what higher. World market prices for sugar 
rose substantially more than U.S. prices during 
this period but declined sharply after the middle 
of 1957. While this decline is likely to have only 
a minor effect on Latin American exports to the 
United States, it may reduce export incomes from 
other areas. 

Cocoa imports declined in quantity and, with 
lower prices, even more in value. However, prices 
recovered somewhat in recent weeks. 

On balance, it appears that the decline in U.S. 
imports of agricultural goods from Latin America 
has gone farther than was warranted by the basic 
market situation and some reversal of the down- 
ward movement may thus be expected. 


Metal Imports 

The market situation for the principal metals 
obtained from Latin America resulted in a some- 
what different import pattern. 

Imports of all metals advanced, in volume, 
about 7 percent from the first to the second half 
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Masor ComMopiTIES IMporTED FRoM LATIN AMERICA, 
1956 AND First HAtr or 1957 


(Millions of dollars) 





1956 | 1957 




















First |Second| First 

half half half 
a ar 693 609 627 
Canesugar, ... «6 13 6 ss 179 152 182 
Cocoa and cocoa beans. ... . 31 36 25 
a a 142 140 116 
Other metals and manufactures . 155 162 184 
Petroleum and products. . . .| 316 348 432 
Wool unmanufactured. | 51 22 39 
Other . .| 415 324 396 
Total imports !. . 1,982 | 1,793 |} 2,001 
Seasonally adjusted. 1,887 | 1,888 | 1, 906 





Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


1 Total imports represent general imports adjusted to 
balance-of-payments concepts. Commodity data repre- 
sent imports for consumption. 


of 1956, and during the first half of 1957 were 13 
percent higher than a year earlier. This rise in 
imports was considerably more than the rise in the 
output of domestic metal fabricating industries, 
which increased about 4 percent from the first to 
the second half of 1956 and by another 144 per- 
cent to the first half of 1957. In value, however, 
imports of all metals remained unchanged at about 
$300 million during each of the three half-year 
periods under consideration. Within this total, 
imports of iron ore, zinc, manganese, and nickel 
increased while the value of copper imports de- 
clined. 

The continued expansion of metal imports, 
while the rise in the output of consuming in- 
dustries slowed down, resulted in an increase in 
inventories. Stocks held by domestic producers 
more than tripled between the middle of 1956 and 
the middle of 1957 in the case of copper; stocks 
of zine nearly doubled, and stocks of lead ad- 
vanced by about 45 percent. After the middle of 
1957, inventories continued to expand. 

The excess of supply in the United States as 
well as in other major markets depressed prices. 
Copper prices began to decline in March 1956 and 
in recent weeks reached the lowest point since early 
1953. Lead and zinc prices started to decline in 
May 1957, too late to have a substantial effect 
on import values during the first half of the year. 

It appears, therefore, that during the first half 
of the year imports of metals from Latin America 
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Masor Unitep States Exports To Latin AMERIcA, 1956 
AND THE First Har or 1957 


(Millions of dollars) 





| 1956 





First | Second] First 


| half | half | half 





OS ee eee 461 | 494 | 

Trucks and buses ...... 107 | 118 

Railroad equipment, aircraft, 
Eee 

Iron and steel mill products and 
metal manufactures ars 

Chemicals . — 

Passenger cars, new 

Textile manufactures . 

Foodstuffs . 

Other. 





1,864 | 1,966 | 2, 
1, 907 | 1, 923 | Bs 
| 


Total exports!. .. 
Seasonally adjusted. 








Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


1The total represents general exports adjusted for 
balance-of-payments purposes and includes ‘‘special cate- 
gory” items which for security reasons are excluded from 
commodity data. 


have not fully reflected the changes in the market 
situation. As these changes become more effective 
and are further intensified by the decline in the 
output of U.S. metal-fabricating industries during 
the second half of 1957, the value of metal imports 
from Latin America is likely to fall off. 

These changes in the commodity markets are 
reflected in the country breakdown of imports. 
Imports from Venezuela increased by $130 million 
from the first half of 1956 to the first half of 
1957. Imports from the other 19 republics de- 
clined by about $100 million. The largest de- 
clines were in imports from Colombia and Brazil, 
but there were also substantial reductions in im- 
ports from Chile, Uruguay, and Bolivia. Pur- 
chases from most of the other countries were 
approximately the same as a year earlier. 

Among the service transactions which are major 
sources of dollar income for Latin America, ex- 
penditures by U.S. tourists declined slightly 
during the first half of 1957 after allowing for 
the usual seasonal changes. The political insta- 
bility in certain Caribbean countries appears to 
have been the major factor in this interruption of 
the upward trend during recent years. 

U.S. Government credits—net of repayments— 
and grants were nearly $100 million during the 
first half of 1957, approximately the same as 
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during the two preceding 6-month periods. 
Grants were somewhat higher, but the net out- 
flow of Government capital was less. The de- 
cline was mainly in short-term capital movements, 
resulting from the accumulation of local cur- 
rencies obtained through the sale of agricultural 
commodities. The net movement of funds 
through long-term Government loans changed 
from a net inflow of $7 million during the second 
half of 1956 to a net outflow of $30 million during 
the first half of 1957. The backlog of unutilized 
long-term loans.to Latin America at the end of 
the latter period was about $850 million, about 
the same as at the end of 1956 but more than $400 
million higher than a year earlier. This large 
amount of undisbursed loans should provide a con- 
siderable support to Latin American dollar re- 
sources even if the proceeds from U.S. merchan- 
dise imports should temporarily decline. 


Outflow of U.S. Capital 

The net outflow of U.S. capital for direct in- 
vestments, even omitting the payments for oil 
concessions in Venezuela, was about $415 million, 
or $160 million more than in the second half of 
1956 and about $270 million more than a year 
earlier. The net capital outflow during the first 
half of 1957 was at a higher rate than in any pre- 
vious period for which data are available. 

Actual expansion of Latin American enter- 
prises under the influence of U.S. entrepreneur- 
ship was considerably larger than is indicated by 
the net outflow of capital. Investments of funds 
derived from other sources, including reinvested 
earnings of subsidiaries and depreciation reserves, 
should be added to the net capital outflow. In 
some instances local capital may also have been 
used for the expansion of these enterprises, or 
American and other foreign capital may have 
joined in the financing of new investments. Data 
on reinvested earnings by subsidiaries are not 
available for half-year periods. In 1956, how- 
ever, they amounted to over $200 million, and 
the rate during the first half of 1957 may be as- 
sumed to be at least as high. Charges for depre- 
ciation by U.S. companies in Latin America were 
estimated for 1955 in a special study of the Office 
of Business Economics, published in the middle 
of December 1957 (preliminary data were pub- 
lished in the January 1957 issue of the Survey of 
Current Business). In that year the amounts 
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set aside by the reporting companies for this 
purpose were about $260 million. As_ this 
amount can be expected to increase with expand- 
ing facilities, funds available in 1957 from this 
source for reinvestment should be about 10 per- 
cent higher. Thus it may be estimated that gross 
direct investments by U.S. companies in Latin 
America during the first half of 1957 may have 
been approximately $650 million (even omitting 
the purchases of Venezuelan oil incitinant 

Of the rise in the net capital outflow for direct 
investments from the first half of 1956 to the first 
half of 1957 (excluding the payments for Vene- 
zuelan oil concessions), about one-third was due 

higher investments in the mining industry; 
about one-fourth went into manufacturing enter- 
prises. Within the remainder, most important 
were investments in the petroleum industry, in 
public utilities, and in trading enterprises. 
These investments reflect mainly long-run antici- 
pations of rising demands and are not likely to be 
affected by relatively short-run fluctuations in the 
market situation for the products they are set up 
to produce. 

The outflow of U.S. short- and medium-term 
private capital during the first half of 1957 was 
somewhat higher than during the corresponding 
period of 1956 but slightly less than in the last 
half of 1956. The direction and size of the move- 
ment of U.S. short-term claims against Latin 
America varied significantly among the individ- 
ual countries, however. The principal countries 
whose short-term indebtedness to the United 
States increased during the first half of 1957 were 
Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela. For Vene- 
zuela, this increase continued a trend started sev- 
eral years earlier and partly offset the very much 
larger rise in gold and dollar reserves. In the 
case of Argentina and Chile, however, the rise 
in short-term indebtedness is an indication of 
balance-of-payments difficulties. Without the 
rise in short-term loans, however, purchases by 
these countries would have had to be smaller or 
the losses in reserves even larger. 

In contrast, Colombia’s short-term indebtedness 
declined by about $20 million, partly due to re- 
payments, partly as a result of conversions into 
longer-term obligations. At the same time Co- 
lombia’s reserves increased by about $50 million. 
The improvement in that country’s solvency was 
achieved by a very drastic restriction of its im- 
ports. Mexico’s short-term indebtedness, which 
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UNITED STaTEs BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE LATIN 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


(Millions of dollars) 











| 
First | Second} First 
| half | half | half 
| | 
United States payments: | 
Merchandise. . .« « «| 1.982} 2.793 | 2 08! 
Services, including invest- 
ment income ...... 475 | 537] 492 
Remittances . 15 | 16 18 
Government gr ints and oth er 
transfers! .. . ad 47 43 | 61 
Direct investments (net) . .| 141 471 | 683 
Oil concessions in Vene- 
zuela. . | (—)} (220)! (270) 
Other private United States | | 
capital ... — 92 | 122 | 108 
Government ec: pits al ( (net) 5 ll 49 | 48 | 36 
Total United States andl | 
ments. .| 2,801 | 3,030 | 3, 399 
(Season: ally adj usted) . 2, 730))}(3, 100)|(3, 309) 
United States receipts: | 
Merchandise!. . . . . .} 1,864 | 1, 966 | 2, 241 
Income on investme nts mais dell 433 | 185 | 519 
Services. .. 392 | 142 450 
Long-term investn me nts in the | 
United States . | 9 24 15 
Total United Sti ites Ss re- | | 
ceipts. . .| 2,698 | 2,917 | 3, 225 
(Seasonally adjus ted) 1(2, 760)}(2, 850)}(3, 290) 


corded transactions with the | 

United States and from trans- 

actions with other countries 

and international institutions. 76 | 40 228 
Increase or decrease (—) in | | 


Balance (net payments by the | | 
United States). . ae 103 | 13 | 174 
(Seasonally adjusted) . ; (—30 (250)}| (19) 

Net gold and dollar receipts by | | 

Latin America from unre- | 


Latin American gold and 
liquid dollar holdings . . . . 179 153 | 402 
Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


1 Excluding military supplies and services under grant- 
aid programs. 


had risen by about $60 million during 1956, re- 
mained stable after the end of that year. 


Rise in U.S. Receipts 

U.S. receipts from Latin America rose from 
the first half of 1956 to the first half of 1957 by 
about $530 million. After allowing for normal 
seasonal changes, it appears that $440 million of 
F of 1957. 
$360 million 


this rise occurred during the first half 

Merchandise exports accounted for $ 
of the rise and investment incomes for about $70 
As indicated above, capital goods and 
production or in con- 


million. 
materials used in further 
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struction accounted for most of the rise in exports. 
The larger investment incomes were mainly due 
to the increased shipments and rising prices of 
oil following the closure of the Suez Canal. 

The largest increase in U.S. merchandise sales 
during the first half of 1957 was to Venezuela. 
These sales may well be sustained or even ex- 
panded because of Venezuela’s increased receipts 
from exports and foreign investments. Relatively 
large increases took place also in U.S. exports 
to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay—which 
experienced significant balance-of-payments difli- 
culties. Sales to Colombia declined, as indicated 
above, as a result of that country’s attempts to 
repay debts incurred earlier and to rebuild its 
reserves, 


World Bank To Lend $4.2 Million 
to Pakistan Corporation 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development announced on December 18 that it 
has entered into a formal agreement to lend $4.2 
million to a new corporation which has been 
formed by Pakistani, British, American, and Jap- 
anese private investors to promote the growth of 
private industry in Pakistan. 

The borrower is the Pakistan Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation Limited. The prin- 
cipal objectives of the corporation are to assist in 
the expansion or modernization of small- and 
medium-sized industries and to help create new 
ones. To achieve these objectives, the corporation 
will make loans and equity investments and under- 
write and distribute securities. It will also help 
private industries to obtain managerial, technical, 
and administrative services and advice. As 
rapidly as is prudent, the corporation will sell its 
loans and share holdings to other investors to re- 
cover its own capital for further investment. 

The main outlines of the corporation were 
drawn up in April 1956, when George Woods, 
chairman of The First Boston Corporation, and 
bank officials visited Pakistan to explore the pos- 
sibilities of industrial development and to study 
ways in which an industrial finance institution 
could be established. At that time a steering com- 
mittee of prominent Pakistani industrialists and 
financiers was formed to carry out the prepara- 


tory work necessary to the establishment of the 


corporation. British, American, and Japanese 
investors agreed to join with Pakistani investors 
to provide equity capital for the new institution, 
and in September 1957, the bank announced that it 
would make a loan of $4.2 million to the corpora- 
tion after it had been established. The corpora- 
tion was established under Pakistani law on 
October 2, 1957, and was given authority to com- 
mence business on November 26, 1957. 

The corporation’s initial share capital amounts 
to 20 million rupees ($4.2 million). Pakistani 
investors hold shares amounting to 12 million 
rupees, of which 8 million rupees was privately 
placed; the remainder was sold on November 4, 
1957, through a public offering. British investors 
have subscribed 3 million rupees of the corpora- 
tion’s share capital. American investors have 
subscribed another 3 million rupees. A Japanese 
investing group, consisting of the 12 Japanese 
foreign exchange banks, has subscribed 2 million 
rupees. In addition, the Government of Pakistan 
has made a 30-year interest-free advance of 30 
million rupees to the corporation. The capital 
resources initially available to the corporation 
from capital subscriptions, the Government ad- 
vance, and the bank loan are 70 million rupees 
($14.7 million). 

The Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation is the fourth privately owned de- 
velopment corporation which has been formed 
with financial or technical assistance from the 
World Bank. The others were the Industrial 
Development Bank of Turkey, which was estab- 
lished in 1950 and has received $18 million in 
loans from the World Bank; the Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India, to which 
the World Bank lent $10 million when it was 
established in 1955; and the Development Fi- 
nance Corporation of Ceylon, which was formed 
in 1956. 

The loan documents for the Pakistan corpora- 
tion were signed on December 17 by Mohammed 
Ali, Ambassador of Pakistan in the United States, 
on behalf of the Government of Pakistan; by 
N. M. Uquaili, Deputy Controller, Foreign Ex- 
change, State Bank of Pakistan, on behalf of the 
Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration Limited; and by W. A. B. Iliff, vice 
president, on behalf of the World Bank. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During December 1957 


U.N. General Assembly: 12th Session . 

GATT Article XXVIII Tariff Negotiations. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 49th Session . 

9th Pacific Science Congress . . 

~~ Technical Tripartite Meeting on Mines Other Than Coal 

ines. 

FAO Coconut and Coconut Products Study Group . 

ILO Meeting of Experts on Radiation Protection . 

FAO/ECE Working Party on Forestry Statistics . 

FAO Plant Protection Committee for Southeast Asia and Pacific 
Region: 2d Meeting. 

ITU International Telephone and Telegraph Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCITT): Study Group 2/1—Revision of the Telegraph 
Regulations. 

3d U.N. ECAFE Regional Technical Conference on Water Re- 
sources Development. 

WMO Regional Association III (South America): 2d Session. 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: 17th Session . 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group on 
Censuses of Population and Housing. 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 5th Session of Rail- 
way Subcommittee. 

ILO Meeting of Experts on Workers’ Education , 

ILO Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Nonmetropolitan 
Territories: 6th Session. 

U.N. ECOSOC: 24th (Resumed) Session. 

IAEA Board of Gov ernors . a 

NATO Council: 20th Ministerial Session. . . 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 43d Session and Related Meetings. : 

U.N. ECE Agricultural Problems Committee: 9th Meeting . ; 


Scheduled January 1-March 31, 1958 


WHO Standing Committee on Administration and Finance . 

U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power: 6th Session . 

UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 6th Meeting 

IAEA Board of Governors. . . 

International Conference on Restrictive Business Practices - 

North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: Ist Meeting . 

U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities: 10th Session. 

UNREF Executive Committee: 7th Session . 

WHO Executive Board: 21st Session . . 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: Ist Session er 

WMO Commission for Synoptic Meteorology: 2d Session . 

4th ICAO European-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing. 

Inter-American Cultural Council: Committee for Cultural Action . 

U.N. ECE Meeting of Working Party on River Law os 

ICEM Working Group 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Removal of Travel Barriers. 


*Prépared in the Office of International Conferences, Dec. 19, 1957 
is a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 


New York 
Geneva. 
Paris. . . 
Bangkok . 
Geneva. 


Rome. 

Geneva 

Geneva. ; 
Peradeniya, Cey lon. 


Geneva. 


Manila . 


Caraca:.. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Bangkok . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


New York 
Vienna . 
Paris . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Bangkok . 
Geneva. 
Vienna . 
Chicago 
Washington . 
New York 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Bangkok . 
New Delhi 
Geneva. 


México, D. F. . 
Geneva. , 
Washington . 
Buenos Aires 


Sept. 17-Dec. 14 
Oct. 1-Dec. 7 
Nov. 18—-Dec. 
Nov. 18—-Dec. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 


Nov. 25-Dec. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 
Dec. 2-6 
Dec. 2-7 


Dec. 2-17 


JT, NOD 


Dec. 4-10 


Dec. 4-21 
Dec. 9-13 
Dec, 9-13 


Dec. 9-14 


Dec. 9-14 
Dec. 9-20 


Dec. 10, 13 
Dec. 16-20 
Dee. 16-19 
Dec. 16-18 
Dec. 16-20 


Jan. 6- 
Jan. 6- 
Jan. 9- 
Jan. 13- 
Jan. 13- 
Jan. 13- 
Jan. 13- 


Jan. 13- 
Jan. 14- 
Jan, 20- 
Jan. 21- 
Jan. 28- 


January 
Feb. 3- 
Feb. 3- 
Feb. 5- 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
UNESCO, United 


Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; FAO, Food and 


Agriculture Organization; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ITU, 
CCITT, International Telephone and Telegraph Consultative Committee (formerly CCIT and CCIF) ; 


International Telecommunication Union: 
ECAFE, Economic 


Commission for Asia and the Far East; WMO, World Meterological Organization; ECOSOC, Economic and Social 
Council; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; WHO, World 
Health Organization ; UNREF, United Nations Refugee Fund ; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History : 


UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; ECLA, Economic Commission for Latin America; SEATO, 


Treaty Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled'January 1—March 31, 1958—Continued 


ILO Chemical Industries Committee: 5th Session . 

U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Group of Experts To Examine the Conditions 
of Sale for Solid Fuels. 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 7th Session ‘ 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: Working Group of Ex- 
perts on Rice Grading and Standardization, Consultative Sub- 
committee on Rice. 

PAIGH: 8th Pan American Consultation on Cartography . . 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 2d Session of Consulta- 
oe Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice. 

U.N. ECE Working Group on the Statistical Unit in Economic Sta- 
tistics. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Prevention of Road Traffic Accidents . 

ICAO/WMO Special Joint Meteorological Telecommunications 
Meeting for Europe 

U.N. Conference on * Law of the Sea. . 

2d Central American and Caribbean Bibliographic S eminar . 

~ ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: Ist 

ession. 

ILO Governing Body: 138th Session (and Committees) . . — 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee of Ex- 
perts on Tourist Travel Promotion. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical 
Experts on Research and Organization. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical 
Experts on Travel Plant. 

PAIGH: 5th Pan American Consultation on Geography 

PAIGH: 4th Pan American Consultation on History 

ICAO Map Panel: Ist Meeting ; F 

U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations . 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Transport of Dangerous Goods 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee i ce 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 14th 
Session. 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 3d Meeting of 
Technical Advisory Council. 

IAEA Board of Governors 


Committee of 


Committee of 


U.N. Trusteeship Council: ‘21st Session . . 
¥. ECE Working Party on Construction of Road Vehicles. 


1.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 14th Session. 
1.N. ECE Working Group on Short-Term Indicators . . ae 
|. N. ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women: 12th Session. 
.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee . ; 
ECE Coal Committee . 
Ic ‘AO Conference on Charges for Route Air "Navigation Facilities 
and Services. 
WMO Regional Association IV (North and Central America): 2d 
Session. 
U.N. ECLA Committee of the Whole: 6th Meeting. 
U.N. ECE Working Party on Coal Statistics. . 
U.N. ECE Experts on Energy Problems: Special Meeting . 
Inter-Parliamentary Union: Council Meeting 
Conference on Prevention of Oil Pollution of the Seas . 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee. 
International Sugar Council: 15th Session . . 
SEATO: 4th Ministerial Meeting of the Council . 
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Four Major Accomplishments 
of 12th General Assembly 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


From a United States standpoint here are four 
major accomplishments of the 12th General 
Assembly : 

1. Stripping away the sham and insincerity of 
the Soviet war scare that the United States was 
masterminding a threat to the security of Syria. 
This cleared the air considerably in that part of 
the world. 

2. Approval of the new proposal by the United 
States for extending economic aid under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. This provides a 
new way to strengthen underdeveloped countries 
against subversion from abroad. It could greatly 
improve prospects for solving big political prob- 
lems. It created and will create new good will 
for the United States. 

3. Reduction in the share of the United Nations 
assessment which the United States pays from 
3314 percent to 3214 and later on to 30 percent. 

4. Overwhelming endorsement of our disarma- 
ment program. 


All these things were done in the midst of the 
Sputnik blitz. 


The Cyprus Question 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
US. Representative to the General Assembly ? 


For more than 3 years the question of Cyprus 
has been before this Assembly. The United States 
has made clear on each occasion its conviction that 
those directly concerned must themselves work out 
the eventual settlement. We do not think that 
Cyprus presents the kind of problem which can be 
solved by United Nations deliberations in the 
absence of agreement among the parties. But this 
does not mean that our discussion here cannot be 
helpful. 


+ Released to the press on Dec. 14 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2849). 

* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Dec. 
10 (U.S. delegation press release 2842). 
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As we completed our consideration of this item 
last February,’ we had high hopes that those most 
directly concerned would be able to enter into 
fruitful negotiations. It was generally recognized 
that no settlement was possible that did not take 
full account of all pertinent interests. These inter- 
ests involve three of our closest allies and the people 
of this troubled island. It is because of the very 
character and divergency of the interests of those 
involved that the United States has constantly 
maintained—and still believes—that “quiet diplo- 
macy” held the greatest promise for the develop- 
ment of a solution. 

As a matter of fact, the United Nations Charter 
in article 33 emphasizes that the parties to any 
dispute “shall, first of all, seek a solution by nego- 
tiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice.” Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
United States does not believe that all of these 
avenues have been exhausted. Indeed, there has 
been some progress during the past year toward 
improving the circumstances in which any one or 
more of these avenues might be followed. In these 
circumstances, it would be a mistake for us at this 
time here in this General Assembly to endorse any 
specific solution. 

All of us here in the General Assembly should 
be moderate and avoid actions and statements 
which might make a solution harder. We hope 
also that those directly concerned will seek to 
create an atmosphere more conducive to further 
negotiations. Each of them can make their own 
special contribution. This includes the people of 
the island of Cyprus, who must also have an op- 
portunity at an appropriate point to make their 
views known. No lasting settlement can be made 
which does not have their full cooperation. 

We hope also that on the island of Cyprus itself 
there will be stability and tranquillity. We said 
last February that “violence or any external in- 
terference will only heighten tension and lead to 
more violence.” 

We intend to apply one standard to any pro- 
posals made in this debate: Will they help to 
create conditions which will facilitate an eventual 
solution ? 

For our part we have assisted the governments 
and peoples concerned in getting together for fur- 


® BULLETIN of Mar. 25, 1957, p. 507. 









ther discussions during the past year. We stand 
ready to do so again when circumstances will 
make it useful.‘ 


Clearance of Suez Canal 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly* 


The United States delegation wishes to join in 
congratulating the Secretary-General on the mag- 
nificent accomplishment of clearing the Suez 
Canal and opening up that waterway once again 
to international traffic. We wish also to extend 
our congratulations to those individuals who 
played outstanding roles in connection with this 
clearance operation. 

When we considered this problem at the last 
session and authorized the Secretary-General to 
enter into arrangements for clearing the canal, we 
all thought that the clearance process would take 
a very long period of time and involve a huge 
expenditure. | Nevertheless, we authorized the 
Secretary-General to go ahead. Now we are all 
grateful that clearance work was completed so 


expeditiously and at a so much lower cost than 
any of us had imagined. This is but another 
example of the way in which this organization 
can perform important and constructive tasks 
under the leadership of the Secretary-General. 
We must now take action to finance the clear- 


ance costs to discharge an obligation. We know 
that the Secretary-General and many governments 
have explored all possible alternative methods of 
financing. It has now become clear that the Sec- 
retary-General has laid before us the most equi- 
table and feasible method of financing, namely to 
raise the necessary funds by establishing a sur- 
charge on canal tolls. 


*On Dec. 14, in plenary session, a resolution sponsored 
by Greece (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.197, as amended), express- 
ing the “earnest hope that further negotiations and dis- 
cussions will be undertaken in a spirit of co-operation 
with a view to having the right of self-determination 
applied in the case of the people of Cyprus” received 31 
votes in favor, 23 against, and 24 abstentions (U.S.). 
It was therefore not adopted, having failed to receive the 
required two-thirds majority. 

* Made in plenary session on Dec. 14 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2847). 
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The surcharge method is equitable because it 
places the burden of financing upon those who have 
been the primary beneficiaries of the clearance of 
the canal. The method is feasible since the pro- 
posed surcharge is so small that it will have 
virtually no economic impact and because, as we 
understand, the governments which are primarily 
interested in traffic through the canal have indi- 
cated their support for the proposal. With such 
support, there can be little doubt that the proposal 
can be successfully carried through. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, the United States 
delegation will vote for the draft resolution which 
is before us.2, We feel sure that all members will 
cooperate in implementing the proposal. Thus 
will we bring to a successful conclusion a construc- 
tive chapter in the history of the United Nations.* 


U.N. Agrees To Take No Decision 
on Hungarian Credentials 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


When the Credentials Committee of the 11th 
General Assembly met in February of this year, it 
had very much in mind, as we have today, the tragic 
situation caused by the brutal armed intervention 
of the Soviet Union in the domestic affairs of Hun- 
gary. At that time it will be recalled that the 
Credentials Committee and later the General As- 
sembly decided to take no action on the credentials 
of the representatives of the present Hungarian 
regime. The passage of time from that day to 
this has amply demonstrated the correctness of 
this decision. 

At the reconvened session of the 11th General 
Assembly last September, the situation in Hun- 
gary was once more considered, and on the basis 
of the thorough and objective report of its Special 
Committee, the General Assembly passed by an 
overwhelming vote resolution 1133 (XI) dated 


* U.N. doc. A/L. 238. 

*On Dec. 14 the General Assembly recommended, 54 to 
0, with 19 abstentions, that the $8,376,042 cost for clearing 
the Suez Canal last year be repaid by means of a 3 percent 
levy on canal tolls. It was estimated that at this rate of 
surcharge the cost could be repaid within 3 years. 

*Made in plenary session on Dec. 10 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2840). 
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September 14, 1957,? condemning the actions of 
the U.S.S.R. and its puppet regime in Hungary. 
In paragraph 4(5) of this resolution we find the 
following: 

The present Hungarian regime has been imposed on 
the Hungarian people by the armed intervention of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

This means, Mr. President, that the Assembly 
itself has cast serious doubt upon the delegation 
which claims to represent the Hungarian people, 
and in the view of my delegation it does not repre- 
sent them. I know of no action from that time 
to this taken by Soviet or Hungarian authorities 
which should cause us to alter our judgment as 
to the representative character of the Hungarian 
regime. The fact that this regime has been kept 
in power by force or the threat of force for over 
a year does not alter the circumstances. Indeed, 
it makes them more acute. 

It is therefore clear that we cannot accept the 
credentials being offered to us by the Budapest 
regime. At the same time, we must not be led by 
indignation in this matter to take what might be 
construed as punitive action against the Hun- 
garian nation or against the Hungarian people. 

For this reason the Credentials Committee, as 
we have just heard, decided to take no decision 
regarding the credentials submitted on behalf of 
the representatives of Hungary. 

As to the other matter before the Credentials 
Committee, Mr. President, I shall not take the 
time of the Assembly to reply to any of the state- 
ments made by the representative of the Soviet 
Union in the committee on the question of the 
credentials of China. The position of the United 
States has been made clear time and time again in 
this matter. We firmly support approval of the 
credentials of the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, and, in accordance 
with the decision taken in September of this 
year, we feel that the Assembly has already 
spoken on this matter. 

I sincerely trust that this Assembly, as did the 
last, will approve the report of its Credentials 
Committee.* 


? For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1957, p. 524. 

° Tbid., Oct. 21, 1957, p. 658. 

*The General Assembly, in plenary session on Dec. 10, 
approved the report of the Credentials Committee 77 to 1 


(Hungary). 
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Developments in Hungary Brought 
to Attention of United Nations 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Resolutions of the General Assembly adopted 
during the past year under the most tragic cir- 
cumstances are being at this very moment will- 
fully and grossly violated by certain governments 
or regimes whose representatives are seated in 
this hall today. As recently as September 14, 
1957, the 11th General Assembly, by a vote of 60 
to 10, passed resolution 1133,? which, in para- 
graph 8, calls upon the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the present authorities in Hungary 
to desist from repressive measures against the 
Hungarian people. It further calls upon them to 
respect the liberty and political independence of 
Hungary and the Hungarian people’s enjoyment 
of fundamental human rights and freedoms. 
Those are the resolutions that we adopted here 
by overwhelming votes. 

Reports have been received that General Pal 
Maleter, General Istvan Kovacs, and Sandor Ko- 
pacsi have now been brought to trial by the Soviet 
puppet regime in Budapest. When General Male- 
ter and General Kovacs were arrested, they were 
carrying out the orders of their government, of 
which the present Premier of Hungary, Janos 
Kadar, was a member. Part of their heroic story 
has been documented in the Report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Problem of 
Hungary.’ We all recall with loathing the treach- 
erous arrest of General Maleter and his aides. At 
the very moment when, at the invitation of the 
Soviets, these men were negotiating with the occu- 
pation authorities for the withdrawal of the So- 
viet Army from Hungarian soil, they were seized 
and taken away by Soviet secret police. General 
Maleter and the others to whom I have referred 
were arrested solely because of their patriotic ac- 
tions on behalf of their fellow countrymen. 

Mr. President, I need not dwell on the shock 
and indignation which the people of the world feel 
concerning these and other recent reports of bru- 





Made in plenary session on Dec. 14 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2851). 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1957, p. 524. 

° U.N. doe. A/3592. For text of final chapter of report, 


see BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 62. 
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tality and inhumanity reaching us from Hungary. 
Let me recall some of these reports: 

On November 19, 1957, the regime announced 
that the Workers’ Councils in the factories had 
been abolished. This action was in direct viola- 
tion of Mr. Kadar’s official pledge given a year 
earlier. 

Intellectuals in Hungary have become the par- 
ticular targets of official persecution. Prominent 
Hungarian writers, including Tibor Dery, have 
been arrested and sentenced to inhumanly long 
terms of imprisonment. 

More and more information has become avail- 
able about the arrest, trial, and execution of prom- 
inent civil and military leaders of the people’s 
uprising. On December 10 it was officially an- 
nounced that Major Antal Palinkas had been exe- 
cuted for participating in the freeing of Cardinal 
Mindzenty from his detention. 

The simple enumeration of these reports is 
sufficient to expose to everyone the contrast be- 
tween such actions and the words we heard yes- 
terday and today from the Soviet representative 
during the debate on the so-called “peaceful co- 
existence” item. 

I only wish to add this: The people of the 
United States protest with all the vigor at their 
command against what the Soviet Union and its 
puppets are doing in Hungary today. 

At this time it is fortunate that we have at 
hand the report, document A/3744, of Prince 
Wan, the distinguished Foreign Minister of Thai- 
land, who under the resolution I have already 
mentioned was appointed as Special Representa- 
tive of the Assembly to take appropriate steps 
to achieve the objectives of the United Nations 
as expressed in its resolution on the Hungarian 
question. I note that in spite of the callousness 
and indifference with which the Soviet and Hun- 
garian authorities repulsed his efforts to carry 
out his humanitarian functions, Prince Wan will 
continue to seek the opportunity to assist in es- 
tablishing full international cooperation in pro- 
moting respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in Hungary. The United States has 
every confidence that Prince Wan will undertake 
every feasible humanitarian step on behalf of 
these individuals as a matter of urgency. 

Mr. President, I note also that the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Problem of Hun- 
gary is to meet again in the early part of next 
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week. This distinguished group of men can do 
important work in examining the tragic events 
now taking place in Hungary. The United States 
Government is prepared to cooperate with them 
in any way possible. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion let me make 
this one observation. In view of these recent de- 
velopments in Hungary, I hereby serve notice 
that the United States Government will request 
the convening of a special session of the General 
Assembly on the Hungarian question should the 
circumstances warrant it. On the basis of fur- 
ther information about developments in Hungary, 
we could then determine what further steps 
should be taken to help the people of Hungary. 


Question of Financing Aid 
to Palestine Refugees 


Following are four statements made in the 
Special Political Committee by Genoa 8. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Representative to the U.N. General 
Assembly, together with the text of a resolution 
adopted by the committee on December 6. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 19 


U.S. delegation press release 2817 

I wish to make a special statement at this time 
on the financial situation, in response to the Secre- 
tary-General’s appeal of November 6. 

The United States delegation was greatly im- 
pressed by the statement made in this committee 
yesterday afternoon by Mr. [Henry R.] La- 
bouisse.t We are indeed fortunate that the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees is so ably directed. I hope 
that we can now concentrate our energies on our 
responsibility to support in a practical and con- 
crete manner the efforts he is making at our be- 
hest, to examine the agency’s problems, and to 
consider how best we can maintain the programs 
on which so many depend. Mr. Labouisse put 
the problem squarely when he said yesterday, 
“How much is the General Assembly prepared to 
pay this coming year for the agency it has 
created ?” 


* U.N. doc. A/SPC/20/Rev. 1. 
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In addition to the annual report of the Director 
of UNRWA, we have all received a letter dated 
November 6 from the Secretary-General point- 
ing out the extent to which pledges for UNRWA 
have fallen short of the agency’s projected budget 
and a new letter from the Director dated Novem- 
ber 12. The Secretary-General has invited us to 
announce during the present session of the Special 
Political Committee new or additional contribu- 
tions that our governments would be prepared 
to make toward the agency’s programs for 1958. 
The Secretary-General has very rightly pointed 
out that the response to his appeal would have 
a direct bearing on the discussion, particularly on 
what elements in the agency’s 1958 program 
might have to be eliminated if sufficient contri- 
butions are not forthcoming. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore suggest that the 
members of this committee should consider the 
Secretary-General’s appeal and respond to it. 
Certainly, we shall be in a much better position 
to deal with the problem of the continued oper- 
ation of UNRWA if we have before us the most 
up-to-date information on the extent to which the 
relief and rehabilitation budgets of UNRWA will 
be met by possible further pledges to the agency’s 
operations. The United States Government feels 
that this should be the first order of business. If 
the agency is to continue its operations effectively, 
we must know as soon as possible whether the 
agency’s budgets can be met by further pledges 
or whether it will become our unhappy task to 
consider the ways and means whereby the agency 
may most effectively cope with the continuing 
refugee problem in reduced circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall, I believe, that 
during the pledging session held on October 4, 
Miss [Irene] Dunne [U.S. Representative to the 
General Assembly] made the following pledge on 
behalf of the United States: 


I am happy to be able to say that I am authorized to 
pledge for the United States $17,500,000 for the continua- 
tion of UNRWA’s relief operations. I am also author- 
ized to pledge $4 million for the rehabilitation program. 
These pledges are for the United States fiscal year which 
started last July and will end June 30, 1958. 

The United States will make payments on these pledges 
up to. 70 percent of the total contributions from all coun- 
tries. This applies to both the relief and rehabilitation 
programs. 


The United States already has made a substan- 
tial contribution against those pledges. 
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During the pledging session the United States 
delegation also announced that the United States 
Government would hold available to the Director 
of the agency $300,000 for planning or carrying 
out plans for the transfer of the administration of 
refugee relief to the host governments, as may be 
arranged between them and the Director in 1958. 
This offer still is open. 

In response to the Secretary-General’s appeal, 
I am authorized to pledge for the United States 
an additional $500,000 toward the agency’s relief 
program and $1 million toward its rehabilitation 
program. This brings the United States pledges 
to $18 million for the relief program and $5 mil- 
lion for the rehabilitation program. These 
pledges amount to 70 percent of the agency’s 
relief budget and 70 percent of the “reduced reha- 
bilitation program” indicated in the Secretary- 
General’s letter. These increased pledges are 
made under the same conditions as for our earlier 
pledges. They are for the United States fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958. Payments on them 
will be made up to 70 percent of total contribu- 
tions from all countries to the relief program and 
to the rehabilitation program. 

In making these increased pledges the United 
States delegation earnestly hopes that others may 
now find it possible to indicate new or additional 
contributions that their governments may be pre- 
pared to make. Two things are clear. First, 
greater pledges and contributions must be made 
also by other countries for the budget to be met 
and for the total United States pledge to be con- 
tributed. Second, unless we have indications of 
further contributions, the agency will be unable 
to continue even its presently reduced level of 
operations and the Special Political Committee 
will have to act accordingly. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, a problem of grave, 
practical importance before us. Our decisions 
reach far beyond the confines of this room into 
the present and future lives of over 900,000 refu- 
gees. We owe the agency—whose existence is de- 
pendent upon the action of the Assembly—a full 
measure of thoughtful cooperation, including the 
indispensable element of financial support. We 
hope that the committee will address itself now 
largely to the budgetary problems with which we 
are faced. I feel certain that members will want 
to make every effort to overcome them. 
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STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 27 


U.S. delegation press release 2820 

We have before us the annual report of the 
J)irector of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East.’ 
The report covers the operations of that agency 
for the period July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, and 
projects a budget for the agency’s operations dur- 
ing the calendar year 1958. The report is a record 
of achievement by the Director and his staff dur- 
ing a period of unusual tensions and difficulties. 
It is also a record of inadequate support for 
UNRWA on the part of the international com- 
munity. As a result of this inadequate support 
ihe agency has regrettably already had to curtail 
its rehabilitation operations, including those pro- 
grams that serve to reduce the relief rolls by pro- 
viding refugees with the means of self-support. 
Yet, unless UNRWA is given far greater support, 
not only will these curtailed operations have to 
be abandoned but retrenchments will have to be 
made in other services that have a direct bearing 
on the refugees’ immediate welfare. As the Di- 
rector so clearly has warned in his report, unless 
UNRWA has adequate funds for its work, there 
will be no other alternative than to curtail further 
the agency’s basic services to the refugees with the 
result that great suffering will come to them and 
increased tension and instability will come to the 
‘rea. 

We cannot ignore that warning; neither can 
the members of this body ignore their respon- 
sibility to face up to it. 

While the Director’s annual report deals with a 
number of other issues, some of which I shall 
refer to later, the central problem is that the 
agency does not have enough money to get it 
through its next year. In a way, we thought we 
had anticipated this situation. On the recom- 
mendation of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds, the 11th General Assem- 
bly called for a special pledging session for 
UNRWA, which was held on October 4 during 
the early course of the General Assembly. It 
had thus been hoped that the financial problems 
facing UNRWA would be made sufficiently clear 
so that various nations would come forward and 
ive their support to the agency. However, dur- 
ing that pledging session only 21 nations out of a 


* U.N. doc. A/3686. 
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total of the 82 member nations made pledges 
amounting to only a little over $25.5 million. 
This contrasts with a total UNRWA budget of 
$40.7 million. It was not enough even to meet 
the relief needs of the refugees. 

Since then, some additional pledges, including 
another by my Government, have been made. 
Out of this total of $27 million, the United States, 
for its fiscal year, will be able to contribute 70 per- 
cent of the total contributions made toward the 
agency’s relief and reduced rehabilitation budgets. 
This is the maximum limit that the United States 
feels it can contribute. As the United States dele- 
gate explained during the 11th General Assem- 
bly on this same problem, the very health and 
moral fiber of the organization are not served by 
contributions from a limited number of nations. 

I think that it might be useful at this stage 
if we were briefly to consider the nature of the 
responsibility that the United Nations members 
bear toward the Palestine refugees. The primary 
responsibility for working out a solution of the 
refugee problem rests with Israel and the Arab 
states. The resolutions of the General Assembly 
are on the record for their guidance. They should 
always be guided by them. This responsibility is 
a continuing one that the passage of nearly 10 
years since the problem arose does not lessen. 

Beyond its political content, the problem has 
humanitarian aspects which affect the world com- 
munity and as such are a responsibility of all 
member states. A number of nations have recog- 
nized their responsibility toward the humanitar- 
ian problem by helping to alleviate the plight. 
of the refugees pending a political settlement. 
However, as the years go by without any settle- 
ment in sight, support for the refugees has’ 
dwindled to the point where it may soon be in- 
sufficient to meet their needs. 

Humanitarian responsibility toward the ref- 
ugees must be predicated on the assumption that 
all member states, and particularly those most 
directly involved, will join in doing their utmost 
to provide for a sound future for these unfortu- 
nate people. We shall do our part, but we can- 
not—and there is no reason why we should— 
maintain the refugees indefinitely if Israel and 
the Arab states, with the necessary assistance of 
other interested nations, do not take positive steps 
to solve the problem permanently. 

The United States consistently has pointed out 
the need for planning against the day in 1960 
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In view of 


when UNRWA’s mandate runs out. 
the drastic financial situation confronting the 
agency, I suggest to the committee that it be- 
comes increasingly important to make such plans. 

In this particular connection I would like once 
again to point out that the United States is hold- 
ing available to the Director of the agency 
$300,000 for planning or carrying out plans for 
the transfer of the administration of such relief 
or rehabilitation functions to any of the host 
governments, as may be arranged between them 
and the Director during my Government’s fiscal 
year. We earnestly hope these governments and 
the Director will keep this offer in mind. They 
will find us most sympathetic in our desire to as- 
sist them. 

In the meantime, however, my delegation is 
pleased to note that the Director has reported 
a considerable improvement in his dealings with 
the countries of the area and a fuller recognition 
of the agency’s status as a public international 
organization. We would all agree, I believe, that 
our whole purpose in meeting here is to consider 
means and ways of assisting the refugees, for 
their sake, for the sake of the countries immedi- 
ately concerned, and by reason of the obligations 
undertaken by the United Nations under the pur- 
poses of the charter. Local cooperation is, of 
course, essential if the Director is to carry out the 
responsibilities with which he is charged. It is 
cheering that at least in this respect the Director’s 
burdens are eased, assisted as he has also been by 
the noteworthy contributions of the Arab states 
in money, goods, and services. 

The Director has made certain specific recom- 
mendations in his report. These include specific 
requests for approval of his proposed budgets. 
In the event that the programs provided for in the 
budget are not in keeping with the wishes of the 
Assembly, he has requested that the Assembly in- 
dicate what changes are desired and that it ap- 
prove a budget consistent therewith. 

Because of the shortfall of pledges of funds to- 
ward meeting the agency’s budgets, it is obvious 
that this committee cannot recommend approval 
of the agency’s budgets for 1958. If pledges indi- 
cated the possibility that sufficient funds might be 
assured to enable the carrying out of the projected 
programs, that would be another matter. How- 
ever, in the absence of such support we cannot, in 
all fairness, approve the budgets. In the present 
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circumstances, to do so would be both unrealistic 
and misleading. 

Having said this we must also face the Direc- 
tor’s alternative request and indicate what priori- 
ties should be placed on the functions of 

JNRWA. The Director’s report reveals the ex- 
tent to which services performed by the agency 
are interdependent. Those who are expert in 
such matters and have had experience with the 
administrative problems of the agency doubtlessly 
can determine services that could be reduced or 
discontinued without vitally affecting the services 
that are essential to the refugees’ survival. On 
such a determination the financial experts could 
doubtlessly make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
savings that would follow. However, I seriously 
question that we here could do this. The best we 
can do, and what I believe we have to do, is to 
indicate to the Director that he is to carry on his 
services to the extent allowed by actual or antici- _. 
pated contributions and that he must cut back the 
agency’s programs to fit the agency’s income. In 
this we should give the Director guidelines to the 
extent of indicating those essential services that 
should be the last to be cut due to the importance 
they bear on the welfare of the refugees. 

As far as the Director’s request for an increased 
working capital fund is concerned, I believe that 
we can all agree with the proposal that the agency 
should have at hand at all times sufficient liquid 
capital to permit it to plan its operations in as effi- 
cient and orderly a way as possible. However, in 
the absence of enough funds to enable the agency 
to continue to operate at even its present level, I 
wonder if it would be wise for us to divert atten- 
tion to the question of an increased working capi- 
tal fund. First and foremost we must provide the 
agency with the means to do its job. Once we 
have done that, we can consider the matter of a 
greater working capital fund. I believe the mem- 
bers of the committee will agree on the necessity 
of recognizing circumstances as they exist. Need- 
less to say, we deplore having to say it, but we 
would only be deluding ourselves and doing a dis- 
service to the refugees if we were to give our ap- 
proval to the recommendations made in the Direc- 
tor’s report at a time the financial support to carry 
out those recommendations is not forthcoming. 

In closing these somber remarks on the situation 
confronting the agency, it might be well to remind 
ourselves again that what is important here in our 
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discussions is the welfare of nearly a million peo- 
ple—and the peace and security of the area of 
their present location and of their origin. We 
shall all, ultimately, either share the consequences 
of failure or benefit according to the degree of our 
success in resolving these problems. The United 
States will certainly do its part to achieve that 
success. Israel and the Arab states—and all be- 
lievers in peace, freedom, and the dignity and 
worth of man—must do theirs! 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 4 
U.S. delegation press release 2832 

The Special Political Committee now has be- 
fore it a draft resolution cosponsored by the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States,’ relating 
to the annual report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. 

In fairness to this committee, to the Arab gov- 
ernments directly involved, and to the cosponsors, 
I must point out that the draft resolution now be- 
fore this committee is not, regrettably, a resolu- 
tion upon which agreement has been reached. 
Despite the most cordial discussions and efforts, 
the cosponsors have not been able to reach full 
agreement with the interested Arab governments 
on methods to secure funds above those already 
pledged and which are necessary to continue 
UNRWA’s full operation. Through our pledges 
and efforts and through the proposals we have put 
forward in this resolution we are taking what we 
consider to be the most practical actions toward 
this end. We have the fullest sympathy with the 
objective desired by the interested governments, 
and in tabling this draft resolution we do not, of 
course, preclude other suggestions that may prove 
acceptable to the committee. 

Since the wording of the resolution is in many 
ways familiar to delegations who are acquainted 
with UNRWA’s problems and activities, I do not 
feel that it is necessary to comment at length on it. 

The primary change between the resolution 
introduced this year and the one the General 
Assembly adopted last year‘ is the added stress 
upon efforts to obtain further contributions. 


* U.N. doe. A/SPC/L. 21. 
‘For text of resolution adopted by the 11th General 
Assembly, see BULLETIN of Apr. 8, 1957, p. 589. 
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Attention has been drawn to the serious finan- 
cial situation of the agency in numerous speeches. 
Efforts have already been made this year to in- 
crease the level of contributions. Because further 
funds are still needed, the resolution calls for spe- 
cial efforts to be made by the Secretary-General, 
and it contains a forthright appeal for more 
contributions from governments. 

The fourth paragraph of the preamble estab- 
lishes the basis for these efforts. It notes with 
grave ‘concern that contributions to the agency’s 
programs are not sufficient, that the financial sit- 
uation of the agency is serious, and that cuts al- 
ready have had to be made in the rehabilitation 
program. The committee should take careful note 
of these facts, because in doing so it can most 
clearly comprehend the problem with which the 
members of the United Nations, and particularly 
Israel and the Arab states, are confronted. These 
facts indicate that the refugee problem is not be- 
ing resolved and that, while the number of 
refugees is increasing, it is becoming difficult to 
obtain enough money to take care of them. 

The specific suggestions of the cosponsors di- 
rected toward overcoming the monetary aspect 
of this problem are found in the fifth and sixth 
operative paragraphs. The fifth paragraph draws 
to the attention of governments the agency’s crit- 
ical financial situation and urges them to make 
new contributions or to increase their contribu- 
tions. The sixth operative paragraph requests 
the Secretary-General, in light of the critical fi- 
nancial condition of the agency, to make special 
efforts to secure the additional financial assistance 
needed, as a matter of urgent concern. 

The cosponsors believe that these two para- 
graphs provide the most feasible means of secur- 
ing the necessary funds. They stem from the 
concern we share with the host governments about 
the financial problem. We are confident that the 
Secretary-General will be in a position to under- 
take the task envisaged with his customary vigor 
and effectiveness. We urge that governments give 
prompt and favorable consideration to the ap- 
peal to them for new or increased financial con- 
tributions. 

I would like to recall, in this connection, that 
the United States Government has already taken 
an initiative in this direction by authorizing the 
increased pledge which I made on November 19. 
I hope that this will help in making a practical 
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start toward making greatly increased contribu- 
tions possible. 

Most of the rest of the resolution is familiar to 
members of the committee inasmuch as it is closely 
patterned after previous decisions of the As- 
sembly. 

Paragraph five of the preamble addresses itself 
to the fact that, despite the years that have passed 
since the adoption of the 1948 resolution, repatri- 
ation or compensation of the refugees has not been 
effected and no substantial progress has been made 
on the program for the reintegration of refugees. 

I can only repeat what I said the other day in 
this regard. The primary responsibility for work- 
ing out a solution of the refugee problem rests 
with Israel and the Arab states. The resolutions 
of the General Assembly are on the record for 
their guidance. We hope they will heed them. 
Their responsibility is a continuing one that the 
passage of nearly 10 years since the problem arose 
does not lessen. As members of the United Na- 
tions, Israel and the Arab states have a responsi- 
bility, along with the rest of us, to seek a settle- 
ment of such problems as this one. It is obvious 
that, if Israel and the Arab states do not take 
steps to resolve this problem, it will prove difficult 
to obtain the continued financial assistance from 
other states necessary to assure the future welfare 
of the refugees. 

I should like next to draw your attention to the 
sixth preambular and second operative para- 
graphs. These deal with cooperation between the 
host governments and the agency. The cospon- 
sors welcome the cooperation which has been 
manifest, particularly during the past year, and 
the fact that the host governments indicate they 
are desirous of continuing this commendable rela- 
tionship. The second operative paragraph states 
the desire of the General Assembly that this co- 
operation should be continued and that the agency 
should be extended every appropriate assistance 
in carrying out its functions. 

I have been particularly impressed with the 
esteem and genuine affection which the host gov- 
ernments have indicated toward the Director, Mr. 
Labouisse. It is a high regard and affection, I 
can assure you, which the United States is privi- 
leged to share. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already dealt with sev- 
eral of the operative paragraphs in relationship 
to paragraphs in the preamble with which they 
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are connected. I would like to turn now to opera- 
tive paragraph one. 

Paragraph one is identical with the first para- 
graph of the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly last year. Under it the Assembly di- 
rects the agency to pursue its programs for the 
relief and rehabilitation of the refugees. This 
is, of course, basic. It directs the agency to do 
so bearing in mind the limitations imposed upon 
it by the extent of contributions for the fiscal year. 
This is a qualification we might all have wished 
would not be necessary. The cosponsors fervently 
hope that present and future contributions, with 
the fullest cooperation of all interested states and 
the energies of the Secretary-General, will in fact 
meet the indicated levels. This is one of the main 
purposes of the resolution. 

But the General Assembly would be less than 
fair if it did not face the fact that at present there 
remains a deficit between the indicated budgets 
for relief and rehabilitation and the existing 
pledges. While one of the main objectives of the 
resolution is to prevent the contingency from 
arising, the General Assembly must be prudent 
in its approach. If the full budget levels are not 
achieved, the Director of the agency will of neces- 
sity have to operate within the limits of available 
funds. 

Operative paragraph three also appeared in 
last year’s resolution. The resolution again urges 
the governments of the area, without prejudice 
to the rights of repatriation or compensation and 
in cooperation with the Director of the agency, to 
plan and carry out projects capable of supporting 
substantial numbers of refugees. The United 
States Government remains ready to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to requests for assistance 
which it may receive in connection with such 
projects. 

Operative paragraph four is also identical 
with a paragraph in last year’s resolution. 

In conclusion, the draft resolution expresses its 
thanks to the Director and the staff of the agency 
for their continued faithful efforts to carry out 
its mandate and to the specialized agencies and the 
many private organizations for their valuable and 
continuing work in assisting the refugees. This 
is the very least we can do in response to faithful 
and vital services in what remains an efficient and 
too little noticed humanitarian achievement, the 
continuing care of the Arab refugees. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope that this body will adopt 
this resolution with the same full degree of sup- 
port which it gave to the work of the agency and 
to the resolution on the work of the agency at the 
last Genera] Assembly. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 6 


U.S. delegation press release 2834 

I regret that it again proved desirable for the 
committee to postpone its discussions yesterday 
while further consultations were held. I believe, 
however, that the work of the committee was ex- 
pedited thereby. 

The cosponsors have circulated a revised draft 
of the resolution * which states even more posi- 
tively than the previous one what their intention is. 
I do not believe it is necessary to go over it. 

The revised draft does not change the volun- 
tary character of contributions to the program. 
This principle governs both paragraphs one and 
two. What we have tried to do is to bring the 
problem of raising these contributions further to 
the forefront by a reordering of the paragraphs 
and by a few alterations in the language. In con- 


sequence, a change was also made in what is now 
paragraph three. 

We hope that the committee will give the resolu- 
tion careful attention and that we can proceed 
expeditiously to the vote. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 194 (III) of 11 December 1948, 
302 (IV) of 8 December 1949, 393 (V) of 2 December 
1950, 513 (VI) of 26 January 1952, 614 (VII) of 6 No- 
vember 1952, 720 (VIII) of 27 November 1953, 818 (IX) of 
4 December 1954, 916 (X) of 3 December 1955, and 1018 
(XI) of 28 February 1957, 

Noting the annual report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East and the report of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Agency, 

Having reviewed the budgets for relief and rehabilita- 
tion prepared by the Director of the Agency, and having 


®° U.N. doc. A/SPC/L. 21/Rev. 1. 

*U.N. doc. A/SPC/22, adopted by the Special Political 
Committee on Dec. 6 by a vote of 49 to 0 with 21 
abstentions and in plenary session on Dec. 12 by a vote 
of 52-0-19. 
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noted the comment of the Advisory Commission to the 
effect that they are minimal, 

Noting with grave concern that contributions to the 
budgets are not yet sufficient, that the financial situation 
of the Agency is serious, and that cuts already have had 
to be made in the rehabilitation programme, 

Noting that repatriation or compensation of the refu- 
gees, as provided for in paragraph 11 of resolution 194 
(III), has not been effected, that no substantial progress 
has been made in the programme endorsed in paragraph 
2 of the resolution 513 (VI) for the reintegration of 
refugees and that, therefore, the situation of the refugees 
continues to be a matter of serious concern, 

Noting that the host Governments have expressed the 
wish that the Agency continue to carry out its mandate 
in their respective countries or territories and have ex- 
pressed their wish to co-operate fully with the Agency 
and to extend to it every appropriate assistance in car- 
rying out its functions, in accordance with the provisions 
of Articles 104 and 105 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the terms of the Convention on the Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations, the contents of 
paragraph 17 of resolution 302 (IV) and the terms of 
the agreements with the host Governments, 

1. Draws the attention of the Governments to the criti- 
cal financial position of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
and urges them to consider to what extent they can 
contribute or increase their contributions in order that 
the Agency may carry out its budgeted relief and reha- 
bilitation programmes and that cuts in services may be 
avoided ; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General, in view of the criti- 
eal financial position of the Agency, to make, as a matter 
of urgent concern, special efforts to secure the additional 
financial assistance needed to meet the Agency’s budgets 
and to provide adequate working capital; 

38. Directs the Agency to pursue its programme for the 
relief and rehabilitation of refugees, bearing in mind the 
response to paragraphs 1 and 2 above; 

4. Requests the host Governments to co-operate fully 
with the Agency and with its personnel and to extend 
to the Agency every appropriate assistance in carrying 
out its functions; 

5. Requests the Governments of the area, without preju- 
dice to paragraph 11 of General Assembly resolution 194 
(III) of 11 December 1948, in co-operation with the 
Director of the Agency, to plan and carry out projects 
capable of supporting substantial numbers of refugees; 

6. Requests the Agency to continue its consultations 
with the United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine in the best interests of their respective tasks, 
with particular reference to paragraph 11 of resolution 
194 (III); 

7. Expresses its thanks to the Director and the staff of 
the Agency for their continued faithful efforts to carry 
out its mandate, and to the specialized agencies and the 
many private Organizations for their valuable and con- 
tinuing work in assisting the refugees ; and 

8. Requests the Director of the Agency to continue to 
submit the reports referred to in paragraph 12 of General 
Assembly resolution 1018 (XI) of 28 February 1957. 
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Mr. Coughran Named U.S. Executive 
Director of International Bank 


The White House announced on December 13 
the recess appointment by the President of Tom 
B. Coughran as U.S. Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment for a term of 2 years, vice Andrew N. 
Overby, resigned. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Latin America. Summary of 
the Pulp and Paper Situation in Argentina: Develop- 
ment Possibilities and Economic Aspects. E/CN.12/- 
485, FAO/STAP No. 711, August 30, 1957. 28 pp. 
mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. Budget Estimates for the 
Secretariat of the Technical Assistance Board for the 
Year 1958. Report of the Technical Assistance Board. 
E/TAC/68, October 31, 1957. 35 pp. mimeo. 


Secretariat 
1960 World Population Census Programme. Sampling 
Methods and Population Censuses. ST/STAT/P/L. 


14/Rev.1, November 8, 1957. 112 pp. mimeo. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Duties and Rights of States 


Convention on duties and rights of states in the event of 
civil strife. Signed at Habana February 20, 1928. En- 
tered into force May 21, 1929. 46 Stat. 2749. 
Ratification deposited: Argentina, October 24, 1957. 

Protocol to the convention on duties and rights of states 
in the event of civil strife, signed at Habana February 
20, 1928 (46 Stat. 2749). Opened for signature at the 
Pan American Union May 1, 1957.’ 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 

* Not in force for the United States. 
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Ratifications deposited: Argentina, October 24, 1957; 
Cuba, December 9, 1957. 
Entered into force: December 9, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Ecuador 


Agreement providing for certain customs courtesies and 
free entry privileges for consular officers and adminis- 
trative personnel on a reciprocal basis. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Quito October 22 and November 6 
and 11, 1957. Entered into force November 11, 1957. 


Japan 


Agreement clarifying the meaning of the agreement of 
January 7, 1955, relating to transfer of military equip- 
ment and materials to Japan (TIAS 3161). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Tokyo November 25, 1957. En- 
tered into force November 25, 1957. 


Philippines 


Agreement concerning claims arising in connection with 
SEATO maneuvers and training exercises conducted in 
the Philippines during November and December 1957. 
Effected by exchange of aide memoire dated at Manila 
November 1, 1957. Entered into force November 1, 1957. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


L Z 





Recess Appointments 


The President on December 13 appointed Karl L. 
Rankin to be Ambassador to Yugoslavia, vice James W. 
Riddleberger. (For biographic details, see press release 
667 dated December 16.) 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, er- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Aerial Mapping, Cooperative Photographing and Map- 
ping Project. TIAS 3915. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Venezuela. Exchange of notes—Signed at Caracas Au- 
gust 23 and September 24, 1957. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 24, 1957. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Income. TIAS 3916. 
10¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
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Canada, modifying and supplementing convention of 
March 4, 1942, as modified and supplemented. Signed at 
Ottawa August 8, 1956. Entered into force September 26, 
1957. 

Extension of ignment of Adviser to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Panama. TIAS 3917. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Panama, extending agreement of July 7, 1942, as ex- 
tended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington July 
25 and October 2, 1957. Entered into force October 2, 
1957; operative retroactively July 7, 1957. 


- Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3918. 3 pp. 
: Bd. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Colombia, amending section II, paragraph 1, of memo- 
randum of understanding accompanying agreement of 
April 16, 1957. Exchange of notes—Dated at Bogot& 
September 6 and 30, 1957. Entered into force September 
80, 1957. 


United States Educational Foundation in Pakistan. TIAS 
8919. 3 pp. 5¢ 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan, modifying agreement of September 23, 1950. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Karachi September 16 and 
October 5, 1957. Entered into force October 5, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3921. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 


Ecuador, amending agreement of February 15, 1957. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington September 9 and 
10, 1957. Entered into force September 10, 1957. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 16-22 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. Date Subject 

*667 12/16 Recess appointment of Rankin (bio- 
graphic details). 

*668 12/16 President of Burma in U.S. on pri- 
vate medical visit. 

*669 12/17 Delegation to inaugural ceremonies 
of President of Honduras. 

670 12/17 Dulles: “Our Cause Will Prevail.” 

*671 12/18 Ambassadorial nominations: Hart, 
Jones, Mallory, Sparks (biographic 
details). 

672 12/18 Cancellation of passports. 

*673 12/19 Award of Legion of Merit to Prince 
Ww: 


an. 
7674 12/20 Air agreement talks with France. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Principles. Our Cause Will Prevail 
(Dulles) 


American Republics. United States Balance of 
Payments With Latin America During the First 
Half of 1957 (Lederer, Culbertson) 


Atomic Energy. President Replies to Indian Ap- 
peal on Disarmament (Eisenhower, Nehru) 


China, Communist. U.S. To Cancel Passports of 
Americans Who Visited Communist China 


Our Cause Will Prevail (Dulles) 
Cyprus. The Cyprus Question (Lodge) 


Department and Foreign Service. Recess —— 
ments (Rankin) ag ee ; 


Communism. 


Disarmament. President Replies to Indian Appeal 
on Disarmament (Eisenhower, Nehru) - 


Economic Affairs 

Mr. Coughran Named U.S. Executive Director of 
International Bank 

United States Balance of Payments With ‘Latin 
America During the First Half of 1957 (Lederer, 
Culbertson) ; 

World Bank To Lend $4. 2 Million to Pakistan Cor- 
poration 


Egypt. 


Hungary 

Developments in Hungary Brought to Attention of 
United Nations (Lodge) 

U.N. Agrees To Take No Decision ¢ on ‘Bengertes 
Credentials (Wadsworth) . 


Clearance of Suez Canal (Wadsworth) 


India. President Replies to Indian Appeal on Dis- 
armament (Eisenhower, Nehru) 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences 
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tries (Eisenhower, Dulles, texts of declaration 
and communique) . 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Together We Are Strong 


With all of our natural wealth and our high degree of skill, the 
United States must look outside its own frontiers for many of its 
most essential needs. And, in order to sustain the high productivity 
of our ever-expanding economy, we must sell a portion of the goods 
we produce to people of other nations. 

Our friends in the free world are even more dependent on trade. 
Many of them must import a large part of their essential needs. 
And they must export in order to earn the foreign currency to pay 
for their imports. 

This inescapable fact of the mutual need of the nations of the 
free world for one another is one of the most important considera- 
tions underlying U.S. foreign policy. 

How would you be affected if the United States stopped trading 
with other nations? The effects of imports and exports on food sup- 
plies, on manufactured products, on jobs, on the American economy, 
and on free-world security are outlined in the 1958 edition of 7'o- 
gether We Are Strong, a 37-page illustrated pamphlet. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 20 cents each. 
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